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DECLARATION, 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 


x the January num- } had been appointed to prepare a form of Decla- 


ber we described, at 
large, old Indepen- 
dence Hall, in which 
the Declaration of 
Independence was 
passed. The present 
article will be devo- 
ted to the Signers of 
the Declaration, and 
especially to the 


Committee which re- } 


A MEMBER'S CHAIR. _ ported it. 

Even so late as the battle of Bunker Hill, a 
majority of the people of the Colonies, it is pro- 
bable, shrank from a separation from England. 
But the more far-seeing patriots had realized, 
long before, that Independence was inevitable. 
The ‘logic of events,’’ as it has been fitly called, 
added to the number of these patriots, day by 
day. In the spring of 1775, public opinion had 
reached such a point, in the powerful Colony of 
Virginia, that when its Convention met, one of 
its first acts was to instruct its representatives in 
Congress to ‘‘ propose a declaration of Indepen- 
dence.’ Others of the Colonies immediately imi- 
tated thisexample. Richard Henry Lee, a deli- 
gate from Virginia, pursuant to his instructions, 
rose in his place, on the 7th of June, and offered 
a resolution, accordingly, “that these united 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States; and that all political con- 
nection between us, and the State of Great Bri- 
tain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

John Adams, from Massachusetts, immediately 
seconded the resolution. On the Ist of July the 
motion came up for consideration. It was de- 
bated on that day, and the succeeding one, and 
passed finally on the 2nd. Meantime, how- 
ever, (as early as the 11th of June,) a committee 








ration. This committee consisted of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, of Virginia ; John Adams, of Massachu- 
setts; Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania; Ro- 
ger Sherman, of Connecticut; and Robert R. 
Livingston, of New York. 


ee —— 
SOUTH FRONT OF INDEPENDENCE HALL IN 1776. 


The committee had several meetings, in which 
the articles of the proposed Declaration were dis- 
cussed, and finally appointed Jefferson and Ad- 
ams a sub-committee to draw up the document. 
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Adi us insisted that Jefferson should prepare , 
This was accordingly done, ‘ 


the paper alone. 
and the Declaration, as it was passed, is the 
work of Jefferson, with a few alterations made 


at the suggestion, of Adams and Franklin in com- 
mittee, and some corrections and omissions made ‘ 
‘ adopted on the fourth of July. 
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THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION. 





in Congress. We give the opening paragraph, 
copied from the original draft in Jefferson’s hand- 
writing, with the erasures and substitutions jus: 
as they were left, when the Declaration was adopt- 
ed by Congress. 

The Declaration, as thus modified, was finally 
John Adams, 








TABLE ON WHICH THE DECLARATION WAS SIGNED. 
writing to his wife, on the fifth, says: ‘‘ Yesterday 
the greatest question was decided, that was eve: 


‘ debated in America ; and greater, perhaps, neve: 
‘ was or will be decided among men. 


A resolu- 
tion was passed, without one dissenting Colony, 
‘that these United States are, and of right ougiit 
to be, free and independent States.’ The day is 
passed. The fourth of July, 1776, will be a me- 
morable epoch in the history of America. 1 am 
apt to believe it will be celebrated, by succeeding 


‘ generations, as the great anniversary festival. li 


HANCOCK’S CHAIR. 

ought to be commemorated, as the day of deliver- 
ance, by solemn acts of devotion to Almighty Goi 
It ought to be solemnized with pomps, shows. 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumi- 
nations, from one end of the continent to the 
other, from this forward forever. You will think 
me transported with enthusiasm, but I am noi 
I am well aware of the toil, and blood, and trex- 
sure, that it will cost to maintain this declaration, 
and support and defend these States ; yet through 
all the gloom I can see the rays of light and glory. 
I can see that the end is worth more than all tie 
means.”’ 


The engraving, after Trumbull’s great picture 


‘ which we give, as a supplement, with this num- 
FAC SIMILE OF PART OF THE ORIGINAL COPY. ‘ 


ber, is sometimes called ‘The Signing of tie 
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THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION. 


peclaration.”’ Strictly speaking, this is an error. | as that of Hancock, are anachronisms. The artis 
The picture really represents the committee re- ‘ had not the real chairs before him. 

porting the document. Prominent in the fore- | It was from the second story window of the 
ground is the President of Congress, John Han- State House, on the Walnut street front, that the 
cock, of Massachusetts. In front of the table is } Declaration was first read to the people. Mr 


: jd oi 6 ik 
the committee: the venerable head of Franklin, } John Nixon was the reader. We give an engray- 





the tall figure of Jefferson, and the thick-set per- ; ing, on the first page, of this south front of In- 
son of John Adams, particularly conspicuous. ‘ dependence Hall, showing the tower as it was 
The bold, almost defiant signature of Hancock, }in 1776. The window from which the Declara 
was the first to be affixed to the document, and } tion was read is the one over the door. 

is very characteristic. But the hand-writings; The majority of the signers were in the very 
of Jefferson, and the others of the committee, prime of life, at the time they affixed their name: 
that we give, are hardly less so. (to the Declaration. The youngest was twenty- 
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Tho table on which the Declaration was signed { seven years old; the oldest seventy ; but forty-two 
is preserved in Independence Hall, and we give { out of the fifty-six were between thirty and fifty 
- engraving of it on the preceding page. The years of age. The average age of all was forty- 
‘aair in which John Hancock sat is also kept } three years and ten months. Twenty-four were 
there, with many others, in which the members members of the legal profession. All were what 
sat. We engrave them for this article. In Trum- } is called educated men; more than half being 


¢ 


bull’s picture, the chair of the members, as well } graduates of colleges. 
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THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION. 








Nearly all of them rose, in after years, to high 
station in their respective States, or in the nation. 
I'wo became President. Not one died with a 
stain on his name. Their average age, at the 
time of their death, was sixty-eight years and 
four months. Many lived to a much greater age, 
Franklin, John Adams, and others being more 
than eighty when they died. The latest survivor 
was also the oldest, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
who, at the time of his death, was ninety-five 
years old. 

The mention of his name recalls the circum- 
stance, that he was the only one who added a 
territorial title to his signature. This was not 
done, however, from motives of pride. Tradition 
asserts, that, when he came to sign, some one 
said, ‘‘ but there is more than one Charles Car- 
roll, how will it be known that itis you?” “TI 
will add my place of residence,”’ was the courage- 
ous answer, ‘‘ and then there can be no mistake.”’ 
And he did. 


PRPPLA PALA LALA aren 


others ran. When they pledged, “their lives 
and fortunes,” they meant what they said; and 
they knew, that if they were conquered, they 
would be executed to a man. Thirty years had 
scarcely passed, since the insurrection of ’45, in 
favor of the Stuarts, and the heads of the unfor- 
tunate lords, who had been sent to the block, 
were still bleaching, black and awful, above 
Temple Bar, in London. A similar fate was not 
improbable for the Signers. 

Not only was the open ground, on the Walnut 
street side, filled with crowds, when the Decla- 
ration was first read to the public, but, as cotem- 
porary writers tell us, the corridor within, and 
the great stair-case, were packed densely with 





} tration of this stately corridor. 


people. In our last number we gave an illus- 
At the end of 
} this article, we give an engraving of the not less 
} stately stair-case, leading from it, up, through 

the tower, to the second story. This illustration 
} includes the window, the large one in the centre, 


It was no imaginary peril that he and the‘ from which the Declaration was read. 
















































































GRAND STAIR-CASE IN INDEPENDENCE HALL, 
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SAVING MATCHES. 





BY MES. J. E. 


M‘CONAUGHY. 





“Tats is the second match I have picked up 
in this house to-day,” said Paul Yardley, with 
oonsiderable severity in his tone. ‘It is a very 
bad sign, indeed, Matilda, with regard to our 
prosperity. If one is not saving in these small 
matters, no matter how large the income is, one 
can never get on in life. I have often spoken 
of having one of those mantel-vases filled with 
lamp-lighters, so we need not use so many 
matches; but, for some reason, I never get these 
things attended to. I am sorry to say it, Ma- 
tilda, but we are running behind in our &ffairs, 
and, I must be allowed to repeat a remark I 
heard a man make yesterday, ‘A man must ask 
his wife’s leave to thrive.’”’ 

So saying, Paul lighted his cigar with the air 
ofa matt who has discharged a weighty duty. 
He felt that he had administered a very fitting 
rebuke to his wife’s wastefulness, and he walked 
away to his shop completely. satisfied with himself. 

Matilda went about her accustomed duties with 
& slightly depressed air, as Aunt Sylvia could 
not help observing. Aunt Sylvia was making a 
visit at the house of her nephew, and could not 
help taking mental notes of much that went on 
around her: She was Paul’s mother’s sister, 
and had tried to do her duty by the boy when 
he was growing up, but she felt that somehow 
the had missed a point or two. She quietly re- 
solved that she would do her best to supplement 
former deficiencies before she went home. She 
would open Paul’s eyes.a little, so he might take 
a juster view of himself and his wife, if it was 
in her power to do it. 

Not being any of his ‘‘ wife’s relations,’® it 
was easier for her to speak out. Besides, she 
had a few thousands ‘to leave to somebody, and 
that gave weight to her opinions among all her 
nieces and nephews, not to speak of their pa- 
rents, 

So it happened, on that rainy evening, as Ma- 
tilda was hushing the baby to sleep in the nursery, 
that Aunt Sylvia took occasion to have a little 
talk with Paul. 

“So business does not go exactly to your 
mind, these times, Paul,’’ she remarked. 

“Why, no, auntie, not quite. We ought to 
make another payment on our house, next month, 
of a hundred and fifty dollars, but I can’t raise 
twenty-five !”” 

Vou. LXIX.—7 





“What is the trouble ?”’ 

‘« Business is dull, and it costs a great deal to 
keep house. I am not sure but boarding would 
be cheaper. I don’t think Matilda understands 
saving quite as well as she ought. She does not 
méan to be wasteful, of course. But little leaks 
sink a ship, you know.” 

** Just like every man, since Adam’s time,’’ 
said Aunt Sylvia, a little tartly. ‘ Always ready 
to tuck the blame on a woman, Now, I have 
been in your house above a week, and I am of 
the opinion that Matilda is a much more sawing, 
prudent wife than you deserve.” 

“¢ You always were hard on me, Aunt Sylvia,’’ 
said Paul, in an injured tone. 

** None too hard for your good, Paul. If Ma- 
tilda was alittle more self-asserting, and less pa- 
tient with you, it would be to your advantage. 
I blame her for putting up with what you said, 
this morning, about that match. She should 
have spoken her mind to you plainly. Paul, 
how many matches do you suppose one cigar 
would buy? Three hundred. Then, every time 
you snioke a cigar, you waste, in reality, as many 
as three hundred matches. If Matilda struck 
off a whole pack to light her fire, it would not 
begin to compare with your wastefulness. I 
know you do not smoke less than three cigars a 
day. That is enough to keep your wife in 
matches for weeks, if not for months. Now, 
paper lamp-lighters,’’ she continued, “are all 
very well, when you have children to make 
them. But a busy housekeeper’s time is too 
valuable for such work. You remember the old 
proverb about saving at the spigot. You would 
have your wife continually on the look-out about 
those infinitissimal economies, which save no- 
thing, while you squander dollars on trifles that 
you could better do without. 

“The loss of a day to your businéss is an- 
other great waste. How many weeks pass with- 
out a holiday of some sort? Last week it was o 
journey by the cars, which cost you two dollars 
fare, and I don’t know how much for dinner, 
and street-car fare in the city. This week, you 
know, you hired a horse to go, with a friend, 
into the country, to see his new place. When 
has Matilda taken even a half a day’s holiday ?”’ 

‘* But a woman’s place is at home, auntie.’ 
said Paul, rather vexed at being cornered. 
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I WILL NOT FEAR. 





«And a man’s place is at his business. It 
cannot go on, all the same, when he is away 
from it; that is, if he has any ability worth 
speaking of. Come, Paul, you must learn to be 
more reasonable, or I shall have cause to be 
ashamed of my share in your bringing up. Drop 
this habit of looking out for motes in your wife’s 
eyes, and consider the beam in your own eye. 
So distinctly understand, my boy,’’ said Aunt 
Sylvia, with her decided shake of the chin, 
which Paul knew so well, ‘‘not a penny of mine 
ever goes for cigar-money, or livery-stable debts, 
except it is to take wife and child out for a drive. 
I am quite willing to have you call on me for 
that supply once a week. I expressly stipulate 
that the customary check which I send down on 
Christmas, is to be spent to the last penny by 
Matilda herself; and I am fo have the privilege 
of looking over her account-book, with the items 
noted, when I come again. She will not have 
the slightest objections, and it will serve as a 
check to your teazing it all away from her. You 
see I don’t forget how you used to teaze your 
old auntie in former years; and I must try to 
make amends to your wife for. spoiling you so 
badly.” 

The sound of a weary little foot on the stair, 
put a stop to further conversation, and presently 


Matilda entered, and, with all haste, brought 
down the sewing-basket in an absent way, and 
forthwith was immersed in its contents. Her 
fingers were nimble, spite of the day’s hard 
work, and mended garments were laid out, 
neatly folded on the table, one after another, in 





a way that astonished Paul’s newly-opened eyes, 
To think that she must work on and on for hours, 
after his work was over, and he never had 
thought about it before! And he had been call- 
ing her wasteful, and all that, in return. 

‘‘T am an awful scamp, auntie,” he said, sud- 
denly, as he arose and picked up the basket, and 
set it back cn the shelf, while Matilda followed 
him with bewildered eyes. 

Auntie nodded approvingly, and Matilda in- 
quired if Paul had gone crazy. 

“No, dear. I am just coming to my right 
mind. No more work after this time of night, 
or I shall feel compelled to drop your thimble in 
the well.” 

‘‘T am afraid your toes will be cold this win- 
ter, if I don’t; not to speak of poor little 
Frankie’ s,.”’ 

‘Fact is, dear, I am going to turn overs 
new leaf. I shall smoke fewer cigars, and, with 
what I save, buy new socks for baby, and all of 
us. You shan’t wear your life out mending 
these old things. _ You must work less, and take 
more recreation, Auntie, here, has been giving 
me.such a dressing-down as I haven’t had since 
I was ten years old. Come, play me an old tune, 
dear, and show that you have forgiven me for 
being such an old bear.”’ 

Wise old auntie slipped away to write a letter 
she wished to post in the morning, and gave the 
two their bright sitting-room all to themselves. 
It was the first of many bright evenings ; and the 
two had never reason to regret the fortnight’s 
visit from good Aunt Sylvia. 





I WILL NOT FEAR. 
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In my desponding eyes an endless train 

Of cares and labors thickened on the plain ; 
Cradled in ease, unused to loom or plough, 
Rough yoke of servitude, and sweating brow, 
My nurslings pined and withered in my sight, 
Or, needy, walked the crooked paths of night. 


But in the deeps a voice of sweetness said, 

The saints of God look but for daily bread ; 
Cages on my shoulder cast, from doubt be free, 
And let thy children learn to wait on me. 

I listened, and a staff was in my hands, 

Like his which blossomed into two great bands. 


In that sweet time, when apple-blooms are white, 
And robins sing, and hearts expect delight, 

We sleep, on tiptoe for the morn, and low 

The clouds hang weeping, and the north winds blow, 
The bees are hived, the leaves and flowers are torn ; 
And the great tossing branches bend and mourn, 





OUTRAM. 


Hapless the insect who must wake and find 
His one day dark with crosses so unkind ; 
Yet happy, too, he knows no better lot, 

No sunnier weather, so he murmurs not, 
Spite of the dreary hours without a sun, 
His life is lived, his mystic dance is done. 


Some days must gloomy be, some lives o’ercast, 
But murmur not, the rain will soon be past ; 
Let nothing move to envy or complaint, 
Shake off unmanly fears, and play the saint ; 
All needful things are by God’s word secure, 
The bread is promised, and the water sure. 


There is no war’s alarum on the hill, 

Calm are the water-floods, the laad is still ; 

Thy sins are pardoned, Love hath made thee whole, 
Oh, where is ke that can condemn thy soul? 

Safe in His arms there is no evil thing, 

Life has no misery, and death no sting! 
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“LISA’S LITTLE STORY.” 


BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


Lisa crept up stairs, and paused at the door 
of the little saloon one moment, to look in at 
Doris and her admirers. 

“She'd be awfully savage, in her quiet way, if 
she was to see me,”’ she said. ‘‘ But she don’t 
we me; and, of course,’ with a shrug of her 
shoulders, ‘‘ I’m not fit to be seen.”’ 

There was some truth in this final statement, 
too. A young person, in a second-hand-looking 
black alpaca, whose crushed folds and frills are full 
ofdust, with her abundant shock of hair threat- 
ming to fall about her ears, and with her hat 
banging from her hand by an absurd twist cof 
wil, is certainly not. a very presentable object. 

And Doris inside! Ah, how immaculate! 
How cool, and fresh, and fair, Doris was; and 
how impossible it would have been to imagine 
ler looking anything else but fresh and immacu- 
hie, and beautiful! Lisa had not really known 
how hot her own black was until she saw Doris’ 
tlyery-white, simple alpaca, too; but of a very 
diferent texture from Lisa’s; and sucha dainty, 
wtistic affair, with its graceful train, and pearly 
we-blue silk trimmings. Doris was fond of 
pearly tints, and always wore them. She had a 
great pale-pink rose in her hair now, and it was 
becoming to her, that Lisa clenched her hand, 
md just checked @ little groan. Noi that she 
lad any ill-feeling against Doris, poor child! 
twas because she was so bitter against her own 
dark, thin, overgrown young self. 

“It’s no. wonder they adore her,” she said. 
“And that is a new one, too. And he’s as 
landsome as she is. Everybody’s handsome but 
m, And, oh,’’ in a passionate little burst, 
“what a little beast I am !”’ 

Having bestowed this objectionable appella- 
tion upon herself, she cooled down somewhat; 
perhaps because her attention was specially at- 
tacted to the new visitor, who had turned her 
fe toward her. She drew a step nearer the 
door, and warmed into new admiration. 

“Oh!” she cried, under her breath, ‘if there 


‘isanything to choose between them, I think he 


8 the handsomer of the two. He’s actually 
He has jet eyes, like a—like a 


But at that very moment she was forced to 
‘mominious flight. The charming individual, 
vith eyes like a deer, was evidently going to 





cross. the room for something, so there was 
nothing left for Lisa but to gather,up her alpaca, 
and dart up the third stair-case, like a young 
person who had suddenly been afflicted with 
dementia. 

She reached her own room quite out of breath, 
and, in her excitement, shut the door with a 
bang, which made Doris raise her eyebrows 
when she heard it, and Mrs. Drummond exclaim, 
plaintively, 

‘«There’s Lisa, Doris! I wonder where she 
has, been tearing about all day.”’ 

When she had made up her mind that her 
second daughter was neither a beauty nor a 
genius, Mrs. Drummond had given her over to 
the Fates. It was a religious belief of hers, that 
Lisa was always either ‘‘tearing’’ or ‘‘ racing”’ 
about when she was out of sight. 

‘A girl who gets so disheyeled must do some- 
thing,’”’ she would say, resignedly. ‘‘ And when 
did you ever see Lisa that she was not dis- 
heveled ?”’ 

She did not take into consideration the fact 
that the clothes handed down from Doris to her 
sister had always been made the very most of by 
that artistic and really deft-fingered young wo- 
man, the elder Miss Drummond, and that they 
had not, even in their early bloom, been made of 
the less perishable materials richer people could 
afford to buy. Even Lisa, herself, did not think 
of this, 

‘« Florentine dust sticks so,’’ she said, ruefully, 
as she looked at herself in the glass; ‘‘and I 
think, of all the places we have been to, Florence 
is the dustiest. But sometimes I think it is I 
who stick to the dust, and not the dust that 
sticks to me. Doris never looks dusty. She’s 
not untidy, even when she is painting, I should 
be a palette in myself. I accumulate dirt. ?’m 
that kind of person. Oh!’’ flinging herself into 
a chair before the spindle-legged toilet-table, and 
laying her head on her arms, ‘‘ how I wish—how 
I wish I was like Doris !’’ 

It seemed to more people than Lisa that Doris 
Drummond was to be enyied somewhat. When 
she had been a child, she had been a handsome 
child—fair, clever, well-regulated, and amia- 
ble. When she became a woman, she was a 
beautiful woman ; a woman with a wonderfully 
fair, finely-chiseled face, with large, deep-violet 
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‘“LISA’S LITTLE STORY.’ 





eyes, with an exqusite, calm voice, and soft, 
warmly-tinted hair. She was a young woman 
who must necessarily be admired, and, added to 
this, she was a genius; at least, there were peo- 
ple who said so. She had at least a talent for 
painting charming, correct little pictures, ‘and 
making excellent, correct little copies of good 
things. “Whether she believed in herself or not, 
it would have been a difficult matter to decide; 
but Mrs. Drummond believed in her, and had 
lived on the Continent year after year, upon her 
account. She had lived economically, too, as she 
was obliged to do, with her small income. And 
when, in course of time, Doris occasionally sold 
a picture, she had rejoiced exceedingly, and be- 
lieved in her great future with still greater firm- 
ness. She could do nothing with Lisa. Lisa was a 
Drummond; and no Drummond had ever been or 
done anything in particular. She had been a 
beauty herself, and it was a sad blow to her to 
find Lisa, at seventeen, a tall, thin slip of a girl, 
all eyes and hair, and with impossible mouth, 
and nose, and skin. ‘‘ All three,’’ she said, con- 
fidentially to Doris, ‘‘of the most indifferent 
description. A skin like an Italian, and a mouth 
like nothing in particular, and a nose Well, 
I can say, in the presence of my Maker, Doris, 
that I have shed tears over her nose a score of 
times. But, I must say, I am devoutly grateful 
that it is not a snub. I do not think you could 
call it a snub, Doris. Do you?’ 

‘“*No, mother,” answered Doris, with her 
placid air. 

Mrs. Drummond glanced up at her aamiringly. 

‘* Your own, my dear, has been an inexpressi- 
ble comfort to me!’’ she sighed. 

Doris smiled faintly. 

‘«Yes,’’ Mrs. Drummond continued, shaking 
her head. ‘And if you have noticed, Doris, 
noses, as a rule, are such an unsatisfactory, uncer- 
tain feature. It isa theory of mine, that more 
people’s happiness and prospects for life are 
ruined by noses than by anything else. Did you 
ever see @ person with a Roman nose who looked 
as if it belonged to him? I must say, I never 
did. And what is more absurd than a Roman 
nose with one of those low foreheads, or reced- 
ing chins, for instance? As if the nose was try- 
ing to look at the chin, and the chin was trying 
to avoid it. And Iam sure a little nose, Doris, 
an ‘absolutely little nose, on one of those large, 
red faces, is really distressing. It seems to me 
as if the right people had all got the wrong noses. 
Just think how beautifully old Mr. Bebbington’s 
little nose would suit Amelia Loring’s face! It 
would be absolutely piquant. And I always 
shall believe that young Perry’s intentions toward 











Laura Bellingham would have been of the most 
serious character, if he could have become recon- 
ciled to her profile. And to think of her wretched 
marriage with her cousin, and all those frightful 
children !’’ 

So, in consequence of her indefinite nose, Lisa 
was allowed to run rather wild. Nobody paid 
any particular attention to her, though certainly 
Doris was always kind enough, in a placid way, 
She was sent to school at Boulogne, and at six- 
teen was taken away, and began her wanderings 
with her mother and sister. She grew taller and 
thinner, and more objectionable in Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s eyes. She wore Doris’ cast-off garments, 
and was kept out of sight, as much as possible, 
by tacit consent on both sides. When they 
stopped at a new place, she explored every cor 
ner of it, and knew more of it in a month than 
the other two didin a year. She visited all gal- 
leries, and museums, and palaces, which were 
open to the proprietors of empty purses, and, in 
the end, gained, as a fashion of her own, an art 
education such as few girls possess. She did 
not know that she was gaining anything. She 
was only restless and curious in a childish way, 
and needed amusement; but she assimilated 
knowledge, nevertheless. Even Doris was start- 
led sometimes by the truth and value of her 
crude criticism, and by the amount and nature 
of the information she found her able to give. 

‘«She is a queer child,”’ she would say, calmly. 
**T don’t know where she learns things.’’ 

‘“*T see things,”’ said Lisa, once. ‘ How can I 
help learning? I don’t know anything about 
schools, and all that; but I can’t help seeing 
when I roam about so much.” 

‘© Where do you roam, principally ?” inquired 
Doris. 

*« Anywhere where there are pictures or statu- 
ary; or—or-—well, anything interesting. I must 
do something.”’ 

This evening, as she sat before the shaky toi- 
let-table, the child was unhappy enough. She 
grieved over her own unsatisfactoriness far more 
deeply than her mother did. She was full of s 
hungry longing for some of Doris’ beauty, or 
grace, or genius. She believed implicitly in 
Doris’ genius. In secret she longed, with child- 
ish vehemence, for a few crumbs of the adoration 
lavished upon Doris. 

«“T’'m a woman—almost,” she said, staring at 
herself, with big, sad, tawny eyes. ‘‘ I’m seven- 
teen, and nobody has ever even thought of fall- 
ing in love with me. Oh!” clasping her impat 
sioned hands, “how I wish I had a lover— 
lover exactly like the one down stairs !’’ 

She was quite in earnest. There was not a0 
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stom of coquetry in the manner in which she 
regarded the face the glass showed her. There 
were people who would have seen a rare enough 
picturesqueness in it, but she did not. It had 
not a thin, fair skin, and a straight nose, like 
Doris’, ‘That was enough for her to know, since 
she had been measured by Doris, and had so 
measured herself all her life. 

“I wonder what he says to Doris, when he— 
when ke makes love to her,” she murmured; 
and then she blushed suddenly, remembering 
the eyes she had so poetically likened to a deer’s. 

She had not gone to bed when Doris came up 
sairs; and Doris, seeing the light, opened the 
door to look at her; and, standing against a back- 
ground of darkness, with her own light in her 
hand, appeared so additionally charming, that 
lisa uttered a little admiring exclamation. 

“Qh, Doris!’ she said. 

“What is it?’ asked Doris; and just at that 
moment moved her little lamp so that its light 
fall upon the soft pink of her full-blown rose. 

“You are so—so pretty !’’ answered Lisa, and 
with so odd and pathetic an inflection in her 
Voice, that Doris laughed. 

“So pretty!’ she echoed. 
what is your objection ?” 

Lisa shook her head. 

“None,” she said, ruefully. ‘‘Only——- Come 
in, and let me look at you.”’ 

Doris did as she was told. It must be admit- 
ied that she rather liked this kind of thing. She 
was even kind enough to trail her shining skirts 
aseross the room, and come to the glass itself. 
She was accustomed to Lisa’s unceremonious ad- 
Miration, but she was as nearly touched as it 
was possible for her to be when the girl leaned 
forward abruptly, and kissed her round, white 
wrist. 

“Lisa!” she cried. 

“I—I’m out of sorts,” answered Lisa, quite 
humbly, drawing her little brown hand hurriedly 
across her eyes. ‘I’m hot, and tired, and dusty, 
and—i think I’ve got a headache. Never mind 
whe, Doris.” 

Doris cleared her throat gently, and looked at 
herself in the glass again. Ah, it was that, was 
it? So like Lisa, to be vehement, and pathetic, 
and a trifle hysterical, over every-day physical 
inconveninces. And yet, in a well-regulated, 
sisterly manner she was quite fond of Lisa. 

“ Lisa.” she said, «1 have been thinking that 
Ishould like you to help me to entertain people 
oh Thursday night, my birthday, you know. 
So don’t run away, and keep out of sight. There 
Will be some new people here, an American lion 
amoug the rest—a Mr. Adrian Basilhurst.”’ 


‘“‘My dear Lisa, 





‘*A lion?” said Lisa. ‘* What is hea lion for?” 

‘* Because he cannot help it, I suppose,”’ said 
Doris. “If you mean why do people make a 
lion of him, that is explained easily enough. 
He has an immense deal of money. If he was 
not an unusual sort of person, he would be so 
rich as to be positively unpleasant.” 

**T can stand that,’ ‘said Lisa. ‘I thought 
he was an author, or an artist. I can stand him 
if he is only rich.” And then she started, slightly, 
‘* Was he here to-night ?’’ she asked. 

“ Yes,”’ Doris answered. 

‘*Q-oh!”’ said Lisa, 

After that there was a little pause, broken by 
Doris. 

«There is my green tulle, you can wear,” she 
said. -‘‘ I have done with it.” 

‘Thank you,” answered Lisa. ‘ You are 
very kind, Doris, though green isn’t at all my 
color, and I shall look demoniacal in it.’’ 

‘No, you won’t,” said Doris. ‘‘And do not 
use such strong terms, Lisa.” 

She went out of the room shortly afterward, 
carrying her pretty train daintily over her arm; 
and Lisa was left to herself in a rueful mood 
enough. 

When Doris’ light footsteps had died out of 
hearing, Lisa even burst into a wretched little 
laugh. 

‘*Green tulle!’’ she said. ‘‘Green tulle, of 
all colors of tulle in the world. She would look 
better in orange-color herself than I shall in 
green.”’ 

It was a little hard, but it was her usual fate, 
Pale-green, and lilacs, and blues, which made 
her delicate olive skin look almost unwholesome, 
were the very thing for Doris, and consequently 
Lisa was invariably doomed to them in their 
faded stages. She seldom hada positively new 
garment, poor Lisa! It was imperative that 
Doris should look well, but she was not of much 
consequence. ‘‘ And traveling is so expensive. 
And how much of your allowance have you left, 
Lisa?” Mrs. Drummond always found it neces- 
sary to say at some time or other during the 
month. It was a miserable pittance enough, this 
poor, little allowance; and thongh it was Lisa’s 
by courtesy, she seldom reaped the benefit of it. 

If she had only had something respectable left 
to her this month, just enough to buy one solitary 
dress for Doris’ birth-night party! She could 
have bought ore for so little; a maize-colored 
gauze, for instance, which she could have made 
herself, in a fashion elaborate enough to atone 
for its simplicity, or rather lack of other trim- 
ming. 

«It is so easy to puff, and frill, and plait those 
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light, airy things,’ she said, with a sigh. «‘ And 
they always look pretty when they are fresh.’’ 

She put her hand in her pocket, and drew out 
her purse. But there was little use in examin- 
ing. There was some money there, but not 
enough. ‘‘ Just like my hat-trimmings and dress- 
materials always turn out, just enough to drive 
one mad. Only a few lires more would do it,” 
she said. 

She threw the purse across the room, and let 
it lie there. The thought of the green tulle made 
her desperate. ‘‘ He would be sure to think she 
had chosen it herself, and would naturally de- 
spise her. How could he help despising a yel- 
low-faced creature, who was so utterly deyoid 
of intellect as to wear a green dress. QOh!’’ she 
groaned, with all the inconsistent fervor of youth, 
**T wish I was dead and buried !”’ 

She went to sleep, picturing to herself the con- 
tempt with which Doris’ admirer would regard 
her, and she awakened thinking of the green 
tulle in the early morning. She was really too 
miserable to sleep, and she sprang out of bed, 

_ and began to dress. 

‘*T must do something,’’ she said, feverishly, 
as she went to the glass to arrange her hair ; and 
it was, as she said the words, that a sudden, wild 
thought played across her mind. She had just 
taken the pins out of her hair, and let it, fall 
loose about her shoulders. Such hair as it was, 
too—at least, in the matter of hair, she could tri- 
umph over Doris, though she had never thought 
of doing so. Up to this time, she had been rather 
prone to regard the great, heayy, curly rope as 
something of a bore, always threatening to tum- 
ble down, always needing new supplies of hair- 
pins, and setting them at defiance with its ob- 
stinate weight. It was so long that it almost 
reached her knee. It was so thick that she lost 
patience with it; and it was so prone to twist 
into loose curls, that it was out of the question 
to keep it quite straight. But just this minute 
it brought her heart into her mouth. 

‘* Why didn’t I think of it before ?’”’ she gasped. 
“‘It is the most expensive thing one can buy, 
and I’m sure they must pay decently for it, at 
least, There is that little snuffy man in the 
next street—Guiseppe Corsini—he hasn’t got a 
tress in his place like this,” holding up a long 
lock. 

She made a mad little dash at a drawer, and 
took out a pair of scissors. She did not pause 
for a moment, to think of the thousand and one 
things which would have presented themselves 
as objections to Doris’ well-balanced mind. She 
lifted her hair, and deliberately cut off two 
heavy under-tresses. 


“I will not wear the green tulle, if I can help 
it,’’ she said through her little shut teeth. 

Half an hour later, Doris, who had risen early, 
also met her younger sister coming up the stair- 
case, in her wide-brimmed hat and rough shawl. 

‘* Lisa l’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what can have in- 
duced you, to go out so early. It is scarcely re- 
spectable. And how excited you look! And your 
hair down! Your are gettlng too old to wear your 
hair in that way. And your cheeks flaming!” 

‘‘Flaming!’’ said Lisa, putting her hands up 
to them with a short, nervous laugh. ‘Flaming! 
That’s queer! I went out, because it was cool. 
The guide-books may say what they like, Doris, 
but the days are not much cooler, during Sep- 
tember, in Florence, than they are in August. 
It is only in the early morning that one can en- 
joy a cool walk,”’ 

‘¢ You do not look cool, at least.’’ 

Lisa, ran up stairs with her small purse crushed 
tight in her trembling hand. No wonder she 
was disheveled and excited. Guiseppe Corsini, 
who was a little scamp, had cheated her out- 
rageously ; had made her even cut off more of her 
hair, and this was why her hair was down; but 
she had lire enough to buy the maize tarlatane, 
and even a few flowers, and leave a trifle over. 

‘* Diagonal cuffs,”’ she murmured, “and plenty 
of them, and two rufiles; and I have some black 
lace; and one can get tube roses, and leaves, and 
things, for next to nothing. And, oh !—what 6 
relief it is to think of it! lLIeven wish it was 
Thursday night now.’ 

But Fate was more cruel than she could 
have fancied, She went: down to breakfast 
looking radiant, and. could scarcely control her 
self. But before the meal ended, she was cool 
enough. Over her second cup of chocolate, 
Doris looked up at her. 

‘* Lisa,’”’ she said, ‘‘ how much of your allow- 
ance have you left this month ?”’ 

Lisa felt the blood fly to her forehead, and 
then she turned quite cold, 

‘¢ How mach !”’ she faltered, in positive agony. 

“Yes,” returned Doris. ‘‘I want to borrow 
what you have left. You see, there will be so 
many little things to buy, and I want plenty of 
flowers, and What is the matter? What 
were you going to do with it?” 

‘*T was going to buy a new dress,”’ stammered 

Lisa. ‘¢I——”’ 

Doris opened her eyes with just a suggestion 

of cold surprise. 

‘« A new dress!’’ she echoed. 
were to wear my green tulle!” 
‘Oh, Doris!’’ cried the poor girl. ‘‘Green 
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the fact. was, she was oliged to stop. because her 
words seemed to choke her. 

“Oh!” said Doris, a trifle more frigidly still. 
«If you have any use for the money—if you do 
not wish—of course ‘ 

Lisa could not speak. She pushed her chair 
aside, and ran up to her room once more. She 
flung herself, face downward, upon the bed, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

“T may as well give it up,’ she cried, ‘And 
Iwill. I cannot even sell any more now, be- 
cause she would think I had kept it back, And 
[suppose it is selfish in me, too. She uses all 
her money, only—only—everything seems to be 
s becoming to her.’’ 

She felt that there was quite a tragic element 
in her misery, but she did not quite like to blame 
Doris. She was more disheveled than ever when 
the got up and emptied her purse. She wrote a 
few words to Doris on the scrap of paper in 
which she rolled the coin. 





“Dear Dorts,—I was a selfish little animal to 
areat all. AndI do not care either; only green 
is ghastly. I am not pretty, like you, you see. 
Here is the money; and I wish it was more. 

‘¢ Lisa.” 


Doris found the girlish scrawl on her table, 
when Lisa was gone out; and when she read it, 
the smiled, a gentle, tolerant smile. It was so 
like Lisa, And she counted the money carefully, 
and put it into her pretty pearl purse with a feel- 
ing of relief. 

The toilet on Thursday night was a horrible 
task to Lisa. A childish spirit of grotesque de- 
fiance seized upon her when, after helping Doris 
to dress, she retired to her own room with the 
green tulle. 

“T will make myself look as frantic as possi- 
ble,” she said. ‘‘What do I care? What does 
anybody care? Who will look at me when Doris 
is near ?”’ 

She shook her hair out, and let it hang loose 
below her waist, and then she put a real flower 
in it, laughing savagely. 

“Red and green will suit the queen,’’ she 
quoted. ‘* And I look like an Ashantee !’’ 

When her dress was on, she thought of some- 
thing else. She ran down stairs, into the studio, 
and stole some of Doris’ vermilion, and brought 
it back, laughing more than ever. 

“There isn’t color enough,” she said, and 
forthwith dipped the corner of a handkerchief 
into the powder, and rubbed it vindictively on to 
her cheeks, 

Then she sat down on the edge of the bed, her 
tyes wide open, bright, and staring with misery. 





She dare not cry, for fear the paint should come 
off. She would not: go down until the company 
had arrived, and then Doris could not send her 
back. She laughed a little again, when she 
thought how horrified her mother and sisier 
would be when they saw how she had decked 
herself for the sacrifice. 

‘Good Heavens! What a_bizarre-looking 
young woman!” some one said to Mr. Adrian 
Basilhurst, when she came into the room. 

Doris almost turned pale as Lisa advanced 
toward her. 

‘Lisa!’ she cried, ‘‘what have you been 
doing with yourself? What induced you to dress 
your hair in that absurd fashion?’ And what is 
the matter with your face? You area figure fer 
a masquerade !”’ 

She was all the more amazed because she saw 
Mr. Adrian Basilhurst looking at the girl in a 
puzzled, half-startled sort of way. 

‘« Is that little girl your sister ?’’ he asked her 
afterward. ‘I did not know you had a sister, 
Miss Drummond.” 

If Lisa had never distinguished herself be- 
fore, she distinguished herself this evening. She 
amazed Doris, and made her mother gasp for 
breath more than once. She was, apparently, in 
such wild spirits, that a sensitive person would 
have found it painful to watch her. She talked 
and laughed, and made other people laugh .so 
with her daringly witty speeches, that she was 
quite a prominent feature of the entertainment. 
Individuals who had scarcely realized the fact of 
her existence heretofore, began to listen to her, 
and wonder, P 

‘‘ What has she been thinking, to stand in the 
back ground so long,’’ murmured a reflective; 
elderly artist. ‘‘She is dressed in defiance of 
every rule of good taste, her cheeks are painted 
infamously, and she is too excitable; but eyes 
like hers would be any woman’s redemption ; 
and there is ten times as much in her as there 
is in that pretty, correctly-outlined Miss Doris.’’ 

Of course, everybody did not see this. There 
were those who were scandalized, and all the 
more scandalized, because the girl won a sort of 
queer triumph. There was one person who was 
a sore trouble to Lisa, and this was no other than 
Mr. Adrian Basilhurst. Whatever she did or 
said, she could not look up without finding that 
this gentleman was watching her. And in an 
unusual manner, too, with a kind of gentle pity iu 
his dark eyes. ‘‘ As if he was sorry for me,’’ said 
Lisa, inwardly, quite gulping down a sob. ‘‘ Oh, 
what a kind, beautiful face he has!’’ At last, 
toward the end. of the evening, she found 
herself set in a slight tremor by seeing Mr. Ad- 
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Yian Basilhurst cross the room, and advance 
toward her. He came to ask her to dance with 
him, but Lisa noticed that he did not speak to 
her as the other men did. Something in the 
gentle kindliness of his voice and manner made 
her feel ashamed of her vermilion. 

She made no more wild speeches when they 
danced together; she laughed no more excitable 
laughs; her excitement had died out, and left 
her quite pale, except where the horrible paint 
burned her cheeks. She wondered how he could 
care to dance with her at all. But he seemed to 
enjoy himself very much in a quiet way, so 
much that if she could have forgotten her ver- 
milion, she might have gained courage. As it 
was, she could not, and when the dance was 
ended, and her partner suggested that they 
should turn into the studio to cool themselves, 
she was quite relieved. 

“You look tired,” he said, ‘‘and even as if 
you were not quite well. Miss Drummond’s pic- 
tures will refresh us both.” 

But the fact was that Lisa could not quite un- 
derstand him ; something in his manner puzzled 
her; something which suggested that he had a 
motive in paying her these attentions. He made 
her sit down when they reached the studio, and 
he brought her refreshments with his own hands, 
and then he took a seat near her, and talked to 
her in a low, well-trained voicc, about pictures, 
and books, and divers of her Fiorentine favor- 
ites, until she felt as if she must be dreaming. 

“How much you know about everything,” 
she burst forth, in her innocent, headlong fash. 
ion, at last. ‘‘ And how—how kind you are to 
tell me so much. If it had been Doris, or if I 
had been like Doris——"’ 

He stopped her, with a smile, 

“Suppose I tell you the truth of the matter?” 
he said. 

It was such a remarkable thing to say, under 
the circumstances, that Lisa could only stammer 
a word or so, incoherently. 

‘The truth?” she said. ‘I don’t——” 

But he still smiled, and appeared so undis- 
turbed that she was further from understanding 
him than ever. 

“T have known you very much longer than I 
have known Miss Doris,” he said. ‘I have known 
you for three months at least.’’ 

“You!” gasped Lisa. ‘You have known 
me?” 

‘*«Yes,” he answered. <I have known you for 
three months, and I have a piece of your pro- 
perty in my pocket now.”’ 

He looked a little grave, but ‘with a peculiarly 


gentle gravity, as he drew something from his ! 





pocket—a something wrapped in a small com- 
pass. 

“Ts it something I lost?” Lisa faltered. «| 
am always losing things.’’ 

‘*No,”’ he replied. ‘‘ You parted with it wil 
ingly.” And then and there he unfolded the 
paper, and showed her the long, curly twist she 
had sold to Guiseppe Corsini for lires enough to 
help to buy the maize dress. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Miss Lisa,” he 
said. “It was a fancy of mine.’ But there he 
broke off. 

Lisa’s trembling hands had fallen upon her 
knee, her hot blushes threw her vermilion into 
the shade, and her eyes were full of tears of bit- 
ter humiliation. 

“Oh, where did you get it?’’ she cried. 
“How did you know? How could he dare to 
tell 2” 

It ‘was not after the manner of ordinary modern 
young men that Mr. Adrian Baselhurst made his 
explanation; considering the dramatic situation, 
he was very untheatrical, indeed, very straight 
forward, and very frankly in earnest. 

‘Will you let me tell you all about it?” he 
said. 

‘“«Tf you please.” 
spite of her emotion. 

‘*T have been in Florence three months,” he 
explained ; ‘‘and the first day I came here I saw 
you. I was in the Church of the Annunciation, 
and you camein. You looked pale and unhappy, 
and you knelt down on the steps of one of the 
altars, and saida prayer. I knew, by your man- 
ner, that you were not a Catholic, and I watched 
you, and your face fixed itself on my memory. 
Since then I have seen you almost every day; 
sometimes in the street, sometimes in the picture- 
galleries and churches; and I have always seen 
something in your face which did not belong to 
your youth. I have wondered what it was, and 
it has troubled me in a way you would, perhaps, 
scarcely understand. I have seen a good deal of 
life, Miss Lisa, and you are too young to look 
tired and fagged out. Well, one morning I went 
out early, and met you in a side street. You had 
something under your shawl, and you looked 8 
little frightened. So, I followed you at a safe 
distance, and I saw you turn into a small, dark 
shop. When you came out, I went in. The man 
was holding his purchase in his hand, and I 
knew it at once. I did not like to see the oily 
little rascal hold it; and so I indulged myself in 
the luxury of buying it from him. He cheated 
me, as, I have no doubt, he cheated you; but I 
knew he would. Since that time IT have had i 
in my pocket, and I should like to keep it there, 


And Lisa bent her head, in 
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if you will let me. I never dreamed of your 
being Miss Drummond’s sister. I did not know 
she had one. And when you came into the room 
to-night, for a second or 80, I did not feel quite 
gure of you ss 

Indiscreet and ill-regulated to the last, Lisa 
burst into passionate tears of shame. 

«Jt was no wonder,”’ she said. ‘‘I had made 
myself as dreadful as I could, I think it was 
out of spite. My cheeks are covered with paint. 
I stole it out of Doris’ color-box. I wonder you 
don’t despise me. I—I have been so miser- 
able.”’ 

«Never mind that,’’ said her hero, almost 
tenderly. ‘‘ Perhaps I may be able to help you 
to forget it. I want you-—- Miss Lisa, promise 
that you will let me be your friend.” 

Lisa wiped tears and vermilion, together, off 
her cheeks, with her handkerchief, and regarded 
Doris’ lion with beautiful, woeful, childishly grate- 
ful eyes. 

If you will,” she cried, innocently. ‘If you 
will. I don’t deserve it. And itis like a dream. 
I never had a friend in my life.’ 





“ Lisa!’ exclaimed Mrs. Drummond, shaken 
out of all self-possession, when, scarcely six 
months afterward, Mr. Adrian Basilhurst had a 
little interview with her, in the course of which 
he asked her for the hand of her youngest daugh- 
ter. ‘Surely, not Lisa, Mr. Basilhurst !”’ 


‘*Mamma,’’ remarked Doris, who sat near, 
looking rather pale, ‘‘ Mr. Basilhurst said Lisa.’’ 

And Lisa it was, though it was some time be- 
fore even Lisa herself believed it. 

“I do not see why it isn’t Doris, instead,”’ she 
said, reflectively, on several occasions after she 
was married; and, on one of these occasions, 
Adrian went to her side, and showed her a 
crushed scrap of ‘paper, with a few lines written 
upon it, in a girlish hand. 


‘« Dear Doris,’”’ it ran—‘‘I was a selfish little 
animal, to care atall. And I do not care, either ; 
only green is ghastly. I am not pretty, like 
you, you see, Here is the money, and I wish it 
was more. “* Lisa.” 


“T picked that up just before you came into 
the room, that night, and could not help reading 
it,” Basilhurst said. ‘And I could not tell you 
how the poor little scrawl went to my heart, 
Lisa.”’ 

Lisa looked up quickly. 

‘Might it have been Doris, if you had not 
seen that?”’ she asked. 

Adrian laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
kissed her. 

‘*No, no!’’ he answered. ‘‘Not Doris. I do 
think it would ever have been Doris. But it was 
that which made me speak so soon. For you 
must confess, my dear,’’ with a laugh, “ that it 





was rather an unusual proceeding.” 





ONE LESS 


TO-NIGHT. 
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Herne she stood, beneath the mantle, 
Just a year ago, to-night, 
With her rosy face uplifted, 
In the glowing rosy light. 
Holding up a tiny stocking, 
While her sweet voice eagerly 
Pleaded, “ Won't you hang it, mamma, 
Where good Santa Claus can see.” 


Lone I sit by dying embers, 
Christmas Eve has come and gone, 

And the bell in yonder steeple 
Slowly tolls the hour of one, 

One, my heart re-echoes sadly, 
Two were here oné year ago; 

By my side my boy lies dreaming; 
She is sleeping ‘neath the shew. 


Here, with soft hands meekly folded, 
Did she lisp her evening prayer ; 

But no white-robed form now kneeleth 
By the tiny vacant chair. 

Once for all the tired lips: murmured, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

And her blue eyes closed forever, 
In a slumber long and deep. 


True, we know ’tis but the casket 
We have hidden from our sight; 
In our Father’s crown the jewel 
Gleams forever, pure and bright. 
So we try to bow in silence, . 
"Neath the blow that on us fell, 
Knowing He whose hand had dealt it, 
Ever “doeth all things well.” 


But we miss her, sadly miss her, 
And we list, alas! in vain, 
For the sound of coming footsteps 
We shall never hear again. 
Little feet, the loving Saviour, 
Early through the Pearly Gate, 
Led them, knowing, in life’s journey, 
Thorns must wound them, soon or late, 


Oh, the loneliness and*sorrow, 
In our hearts, and in our home, 
When we know on no to4norrow 
Will our absent darling come. 
Why this cross? we, grieving, question ; 
God, who took our idol, knew, 
If our treasure were in heaven, 
We would long to follow, too, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Wurtz the events, narrated in the preceding 
chapters, had been transpiring, others, originally 
political merely in their character, had taken 
place, which were destined also seriously to af- 
fect the fortunes of our hero and heroine. 

Palestine, though subdued by Pompey the 
Great, nearly a century before, had been per- 
mitted to retain a semi-independence, paying 
tribute, of course, but preserving, in a great de- 
gree, its local freedom. But the Roman yoke, 
though light, galled the proud Hebrews. Fre- 
quent partial insurrections had taken place, from 
time to time, and about this period became more 
common than ever. . It was on business connect- 
ed with one of these uprisings in Galilee, that 
the young Roman had been sent, with dispatches 
from Egypt to Jerusalem. It was in reference 
to the daily increasing seriousness of these in- 
surrections that the Prince had spoken, when, 
half-prophetically, he deprecated to his guest the 
ruin which war and conquest would bring upon 
his land. 

The Roman armies, in Palestine, had been com- 
manded, hitherto, by Vespasian; but that gene- 
ral having been recently called to the purple, 
his son, Titus, had now succeeded him. Mean- 
time the insurrectionary feeling was spreading. 
Before long it became evident to all clear-sighted 
observers, whether Heberw or Roman, that a 
general rising was only a question of time, Th® 
popular cry among the Jews was, “let us strike 
a last blow for freedom: the God of our fathers 
will surely fight on our side.’’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, Titus slowly drew toward Jerusa- 
lem, in order to be ready for the worst, collect- 
ing his legionaries as he advanced, and calling 
in his auxiliaries from every quarter. 

But, though the popular cry was for hostilities, 
the Jews, as a nation, were not unanimous. The 
more intelligent foresaw the hopelessness of a 
struggle. Prominent among these was the Prince. 
But their influence, as,yet, was of no avail- 
When, therefore, it became evident that war was 
inevitable, involving, perhaps, the siege of Jeru- 
salem itself, the Prince moved his family into 
the city, with others of his class. ‘‘I must stand by 
my country,” he said, sadly. ‘‘ Duty comes first.” 
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In this resolution he was seconded by Miriam. 
Nor, when he would have sent her, under safe- 
conduct, beyond Jordan, would she listen to the 
proposal. Her answer was that of Ruth, one of 
her own ancestresses, ‘‘ where thou goest, I go, 
where thou diest, I will die.” 

«« Let us hope it will not come to the worst,” 
said her father, striving to appear cheerful. “TI 
have great influence; and there are others like 
me; we will watch our time, and may yet pre- 
vail, At present John of Giska, and Simon the 
zealot, have it all their own way; but the popu- 
lace is proverbially fickle: by-and-by they will 
become tired of these leaders, especially when 
they see how they have been deluded. If I did 
not hope for this, I would myself go beyond Jor- 
dan. But so long as there is a chance of wiser 
counsels prevailing; so long as my presence can, 
even in the slightest degree, contribute to such a 
result; it is my duty, I feel, toremain. Only, only, 
darling, I would you were not going with me.” 
And he looked at her forebodingly, and almost 
with tears. 

‘‘ Your duty is with your country,” answered 
Miriam, ‘‘and mine is with you. Remember, I, 
too, am of unstained Hebrew blood.’’ And she 
drew herself proudly up. 

Weeks, even months had passed, while these 
events were transacting, yet no word had been 
heard of their guest. His name was never spoken 
between father and daughter. The Prince, ever 
since that hurried leave-taking, had half-suspected 
the truth ; but as Miriam did not make him her 
confidant, he had too fine a sense of delicacy to ask 
questions. Miriam herself, in spite of her reso- 
lution to forget, in spite even of daily and earnest 
prayer for strength to do so, could not help often 
thinking of him. Had he, she asked herself, 
returned to Rome? Or was he still with the 
army? And if the latter, did he yet live? Or 
had he fallen in one of the many skirmishes, 
which were now of almost daily occurrence, be- 
tween the insurgent Jews of the provinces and 
the steadily-advancing army of Titus. 

‘¢ The die is cast,”’ said her father, returning to 
the palace one evening. _‘‘ We held a last council 
to-day, when my friends and I were outvoted, 
and the offers of Titus were defiantly rejected, 
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The Roman watch-fires will gleam, in conse- 
quence, to-night, all along the heights of Scopus, 
to the west and north of us. A legion has even 
been posted on the east, to watch us from that 
quarter. If you ascend to the roof, you can see 
their eagles in the direction of Mount Olivet.” 

The city of Jerusalem, now about to be be- 
sieged, was regarded as practically impregnable. 
It occupied an isolated peninsula, jutting out 
toward the south-east, and rose from deep, pre- 
cipitous ravines, on every side except one. This 
was at the north-west, where a narrow neck of 
ground connected it with the main land, so to 
speak. It was, from this quarter only, there- 
fore, that it could be approached by a hostile 
army ; for on every other side, inaccessible pre- 
cipices, surmounted by battlemented walls, for- 
bade assault. 

Nor was this all. Jerusalem was, in reality, 
three separate cities in one; but each defended 
by its own wall; so that if one city fell, two re- 
mained. The oldest was at the south-eastern 
extremity of the peninsula, where the ground 
was the highest, and where the two valleys of 
Jehoshaphat and Ben-Himmon met at the foot of 
the precipices. This was called the Upper City. 
It was walled in, even on the sides overhanging 
the ravines; but an even stronger wall defended 
it on the land side. Next to it, on the north and 
west, was the Lower City, where the Temple 
stood, looking eastward over the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, and westward and north-westward 
‘\oward the neck of land which we have described. 
Beyond, in this latter direction, had once been 
open fields, extending to the neck of land; but 
within a generation, these had been built up, 
and also defended by a wall erected across the 
neck, 

We may add that Jerusalem was one of the 
wealthiest cities, at that period, in the world. 
Its merchants controlled the trade of the East, 
as Venice did centuries afterward ; and the sump- 
tuousness of their living rivaled, if it did not 
surpass, that of the Roman nobility. The stately 
palaces within the walls, and the splendid villas 
without them, are described, by cotemporaries, 
as unequalled. The ordinary population was 
about two hundred thousand. This was now 
swelled to six hundred thousand, or more, partly 
because the season was that in which worship. 
pers had come up, from every part of Palestine, 
and even from Egypt and Assyria, to the great 
annual festival; and partly because, when the 
Roman armies advanced nearer, the husbandmen 
abandoned their crops, and driving their cattle 
before them, sought shelter within the gates. 
All this great multitude believed, nearly to a 





man, that, in a few weeks, the audacious foe 
would be discomfited, if not by the arms of the 
defenders, then by the direct intervention of the 
Most High. These accessions, of course, in- 
creased the number of the fighting men inside. 
But these very numbers, on the other hand, 
added to the danger of famine, if the siege 
should be prolonged. Unfortunately, few, or no 
provisions had been stored up. In vain Miriam’s 
father, and others like him, had urged the estab- 
lishment of great magazines of food. Madness 
possessed the majority. ‘* The God of our fathers 
will fight for us, as He fought for His people of 
old,” they cried. ‘Away with your heathenish 
suggestions !”” 

A series of bloody eombats now ensued, out- 
side the wall of the New City. ‘‘ Aware of the 
strength and resolution of his opponents,” says 
a historian of these events, ‘* aware, also, that he 
had three distinct lines of rampart to force, and 
two citadels to master, the Roman leader pre- 
pared to conduct the siege according to the rules 
of art, with the patience and perseverance not 
less requisite for success than bravery.’’ The 
besieged made constant sallies, however, to pre- 
vent the assailants getting a foot-hold from which 
to work their engines. Once they were even so 
successful as not only to drive the invaders back, 
but to fire their camp.. Where the Romans 
mined, the Jews undermined. Day and night, 
night and day, attack and repulse went on, in- 
cessantly. In vain Titus, more than once, offered 
honorable terms. ‘‘Come and take us, from be- 
neath our crumbling walls,’’ was the haughty 
reply. The Romans answered the. taunt by ply- 
ing their battering rams more vigorously than 
cver; while, in return, stones and darts, boiling 
water and oil, were poured down on the as- 
sailants. 

But the greater military skill of the enemy 
finally prevailed. The walls across the Neck 
crumbled in several places, the foe entered 
through the breach, and the New City fell. 
Most of the population, however, had time to 
escape to the Lower City, or the Upperone; but 
they lost everything but their lives. 

The palace of the Prince was in the Upper 
City. The night the New City was carried, he 
came home thoroughly worn out. His daughter 
met him with an anxious countenance. 

“Is it true?’ she said. ‘Has the New City 
fallen ?”’ 

“Yes, it is true,” he replied. “Our soldiers 
fought like lions; but in vain. To-morrow, the 
enemy will assail the ramparts of the Lower 
City, and even threaten the Temple, perhaps. 
Nothing but a miracle will save us.” 
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*¢ But,’’ resumed Miriam, ‘‘ two other walls are 
left; and they, at least, are impregnable. In the 
end, Titus will get disheartened, for the autumn 
rains will come, when his soldiers will die, by 
thousands, of fevers and pestilence.’ 

«¢ Alas! we have nothing to eat,’’ was the reply. 
‘You must not suppose that others are as well 
supplied as ourselves. I foresaw all this, and 
laid in, secretly, bountiful provision. But the 
people, at large, are already in sore strait. A few 
supplies are introduced, on dark nights, by haul- 
ing them up, in baskets, from the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, where, as yet, none of the enemy 
are posted; but they are only a drop in the 
bucket ; and as soon as Titus completely invests 
us, this scanty resource will fail.’’ 

“Invests us? Surely his army is too small 
for that.” 

‘‘Titus is steadily increasing his forces. He 
evidently looks to an investment,’’ answered the 
Prince, despondingly. ‘‘When that comes, we 
must starve.”’ 

He proved a true prophet. In a few days the 
Roman general began to draw a line of circum- 
vallation completely around the city, at a distance 
of from one to two furlongs from the walls. 
When this was completed, the famine, so long 
threatened, set in, with frightful effect. The 
suffering increased daily. And now a change 
began to come over a portion even of the most 
desperate defenders. Many a man, who had 
been full of defiance, who had cried out, ‘‘ Let 
us die rather than surrender,”’ regretted, when 
he saw his family starving, that he had not 
listened to the counsels of the moderate party. 
For atime it seemed as if the Prince and his 
party might yet bring the people to reason. As 
weeks passed, for the besieged fought so despe- 
rately that they long held Titus in check, and as 
the famine increased, the numbers of the dis- 
affected grew and grew. Hundreds rushed fran- 
tically to the gates, imploring the Romans to 
permit them to depart into the country, without 
arms or baggage. ‘‘ But,’’ says the same histo- 
rian from whom we have already quoted, ‘Titus 
sternly refused. To deter others from the at- 
tempt, and teach them they had no hope but in 
surrendering the city, he ordered the captives to 
be suspended on crosses round the walls, and 
continued for several days to inflict this cruel 
punishment upon all that fell into his hands. 
The fugitives shrank back with piteous cries into 
the city; but their murmurs were unavailing ; 
the chiefs and the soldiers maintained their dogged 
resolution; and in the midst of famine and pes- 
tilence, and the wailings of seers and prophets, 
still offered the daily prayers and performed the 





daily sacrifices in the Temple, invoking the Lord 
of Hosts to their aid.”’ 

‘The old are dying daily by hundreds,”’ said 
the Prince, one evening, on his return home; 
‘‘and so are the young children. Yesterday, a 
house was observed to be shut up: the authori- 
ties broke into it: it was full of dead bodies, 
Every soul had evidently perished of hunger.”’ 

A few days later, Miriam met him, at the 
threshold of her apartment, with white face, and 
eyes distended with horror. 

“Ts this awful story true, that I hear?” she 
said. “‘Qne of my handmaidens tells me that an 
officer of the law, attracted by the smell of sod- 
den flesh, entered the house whence it pro- 
ceeded.’’ She shuddered, and could scarcely go 
on. ‘He discovered a widow, a mother, gaunt 
and emaciated, but with the ravening look of a 
starved wild-beast; and she—she was—devour- 
ing the mangled limbs of her own child.”’ She 
covered her face with her hands, as if to shut 
out the horrible sight, and sobbed, hysterically, 
‘«She had murdered it for a meal.”’ 

«Tt is, alas! too true,’’ answered the Prince. 
“God, in His infinite pity, have mercy on us 
all |’? 

To such terrible straits had the defenders of 
Jerusalem come. 





CHAPTER V. 


In these fearful days, a feeling began to take 
possession of the Prince, more awful than any 
which had gone before, a dread that he had 
erred, after all, in coming into Jerusalem, since 
thereby he had brought on Miriam a fate which, 
in the event of the city being taken by assault, 
would be too horrible to contemplate. 

In our own time, towns, that are given to the 
sack, show spectacles that make even stern war- 
riors shudder. But in that age matters were 
infinitely worse. When a city was stormed, the 
able-bodied males, by the rules of war then preva- 
lent, were put to the sword; the older women 
and children were sold into slavery; and the 
young women were abandoned to the licentious- 
ness of the common soldiery, a fate infinitely 
worse than death. 

It was this thought which now darkened every 
hour of the Prince’s existence, for he saw, day 
by day, his influence again waning. ‘Oh, if | 
could but have foreseen that my presence would 
be unavailing,” he said, in despair. ‘‘ God for- 
give me for having brought Miriam here, for 
having allowed her to come. I should have in- 
sisted on her going beyond Jordan. I should not 
have permitted her to sacrifice herself. If omly my 
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life is spared, it may not be so bad. A heavy § 
ransom, in time, may save her, when the city 
lls. But if I should die——”’ 

He broke off abruptly. He could not contem- 
plate the awful alternative. 

« Ah!” he resumed, ‘‘if I had only listened to 
eur good pastor. But I trusted too much to my 
rank and wealth; I thought they would enable 
ne to help to save my country. But now John 
of Giska’s nod is more potent than all my 
words.”’ 

For the old priest had sought out the Prince just 
before the siege began. 

“I have heard of your intention to move into 
the city,’ said the old man, ‘‘and have come to 
expostulate. You cannot be so mad. By this 
suicidal act, you risk everything: property, life, 
Miriam herself.” 

“IT know it,” the Prince had replied, ‘ But 
itis my duty. Can I, a Hebrew soldier, desert 
my country, in this, her extremity ?”” 

“Hear me, first,’ was the answer. ‘I and 
others of the congregation are about to go to 
Pella.’’ This was a village of Decapolis, beyond 
Jordan, a region now a desert, but then densely 
populaied, and filled with towns, and even cities. 
“We do not attach any importance to the 
popular signs that are said to predict the fall of 
the city: to the men and chariots asserted to 
have been seen battling in the clouds, or to the 
rumor that the gates of the Temple, the other 
day, burst open of their own accord, But you 
know, and I know, that, in the day of Pentecost, 
& voice, more than human, was heard, from with- 
in the Holy of Holies, crying out, ‘Let us de- 
part hence!’ You know, and I know, that our 
blessed Lord, as He sat on the hill of Olivet, 
over against the Temple, just before He suffered, 
mourned openly for the desolation that was to 
come upon Jerusalem, And moreover, you, as 
a statesman, know, that Judea cannot compete, 
single-handed, with Rome.”’ 

‘‘T am well aware of. it,’’ was the sad reply. 
“But your case and mine are different, You 
are a Christian pastor, and your first duty is to 
the congregation, I am a Hebrew Prince, and 
my first duty is to the Hebrew nation. Perhaps, 
hefore the worst comes to the worst, the people 
will listen to reason. I have some little influ- 
ence. I have, as you know, foreseen this crisis, 
and have concealed my conversion to Christianity, 
in order to retain this influence. It is in the 
hope through this influence of assisting, at least, 
to save my country, that I go into the city. I 
have no right to abandon my post, while the 
slightest chance of success remains. As to what 








you say about risking my own safety, that, 


father, is a motive that cannot influence me; and 
Miriam feels as I do, and as becomes, her ancient 
blood,”’ 

Then the old man made a last effort to shake 
the Prince’s resolution, 

‘¢ But may not the fall of Jerusalem,”’ he said, 
*‘be necessary to the spread of the Gospel? To 
open the road for the dissemination of His Word, 
all civilized people must first be united under one 
common head. That head is Rome. But this na- 
tion stands in the way. Even we Hebrews 
who are Christians do not all admit that the Glad 
Tidings are to be published to the Gentile as well 
as.to the Jew. This people must be dispersed, 
this nationality be broken up,’’ he said, warm- 
ing with his theme, ‘‘before the Gospel can be 
preached to all kindreds, and peoples, and 
tongues.”’ 

‘* I can do no other than I am doing, God help 
me!’’ answered the other, solemnly, after a pause. 
“T amasoldier and a Prince of Jerusalem: 
if my country falls, I fall with it.’ 

‘And Iam a soldier of Christ,’ replied the 
priest. ‘‘ Future times,” he added, propheti- 
cally, ‘‘ will honor us, warriors of the Cross, who 
leave father and mother, home and country, and 
all the associations on which we have fed from 
infancy, for the glory of God and the love of a 
Spiritual Redeemer. Your country is Jerusa- 
lem, mine is the world,”’ 

With these words, he had left the Prince, after 
asilent benediction ; and the next day the Prince 
had taken up his quarters, as we have seen, in 
the city. 

The father’s anxiety and distress was the 
greater, because he knew that the radical leaders 
did not hesitate to have any one assassinated who 
thwarted their views. He never went forth, in 
the morning, without the consciousness, that, 
before evening, he might be thus put out of the 
way. But he never shrank from his duty, not- 
withstanding this, Only he said to himself, a 
hundred times, during those slowly-dragging 
days, ‘‘ Poor, poor Miriam, if I should be taken 
away——”’ 

The siege had now continued for nearly three 
months. At last, after a desperate struggle, 
Titus carried the Antonia tower. This strong 
citadel stood at the north-west corner of the 
wall, commanding the Lower City, and overlook- 
ing the Temple. 

Before proceeding to further extremities, how- 
ever, Titus called a parley, and made a last offer 
of accommodation. 

‘Tam going to the walls, in hope there will 
be a council,’ said the Prince to Miriam, that 
morning. ‘I shall urge the acceptance of pro- 
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posals for peace, as I have always cone; and 
now more earnestly than ever. We are mad 
if we persist. But I fear my words will be 
of no avail. John of Giska will cry ‘ Jerusa- 
lem is the Lord’s, and He wiii protect it,’ and I 
shall be hosted down by the mob. The end, in 
that case, is not far to see——’’ 

He stopped, abruptly. He could not, at least in 
Miriam’s presence, say what was in his thoughts; 
that if Jerusalem fell by assault,‘she, pure, in- 
nocent, nurtured in love Oh! he could not 
bear to think of it. 

His forecast was not at fault. The proposals 
of the Romans were indignantly rejected. Even 
when Matthias, or, as he is now called, Josephus, 
who had gone over to the imperial side, like 
many others, appeared at the walls, and besought 
his countrymen not torush madly to destruction, 
hoots and execrations were the reply of the mob. 
The Prince turned, sad at heart, to go home. 
As he left the walls, John of Giska whispered to 
one of his minions. ‘‘ There goes a traitor, see 
to it,’ he said. The man, thus addressed, called 
another to his side, and the two followed the 
Prince. The latter, walking with his eyes bent 
on the ground, did not observe that his footsteps 
were dogged. He had reached his door, and 
was about to enter, when the assassins, looking 
up and down the street, and seeing no one in 
sight, rushed on him, and with rapid blows per- 
formed their mission. He fell, weltering in 
blood, while the murderers darted down a side 
street, and escaped. 

His servants found him there, shortly after, 
lying on the threshold. A leech, hastily sent 
for, pronounced the blows to be mortal. ‘He 
has not an hour to live,’’ were his words. ‘Who 
will tell his daughter ?”’ 

But Miriam had heard the confusion, and was 
coming hastily from her apartments, to inquire 
the cause. At the sight of her father’s livid face, 
his prostrate form, she flung herself on his 
breast, weeping distractedly. 

““Weep not for me,” said the Prince, speak- 
ing feebly, and trying to comfort her. ‘‘ Mourn 
rather for yourself, who stay behind. Oh! my 
child, my child! If, in dying, I could save 
you-—”’_ He broke off, with a great sob. 

‘Father, father, you shall not die. You will 
not die. Oh! don’t leave me,’’ she cried. ‘‘ You 
are all I have.” 

But her father was now fast losing conscious- 
ness. His mind began to wander. 

‘‘ How happy we are, Saleme,’’ he said, strok- 
ing his daighter’s hair, fondly, and evidently 
mistaking her for his dead wife. ‘‘ Were ever 
thers so happy? 





ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, for His great mercies 
to us.” 

Then he sank into a temporary stupor. He 
closed his eyes. The attendants thought him 
dead. But Miriam heard him murmuring feebly, 
and put her ear close to his lips to listen. 

‘‘The way is dark,’’ he moaned, “the water 
deep, and oh! so cold.” He shivered. ‘TI see 
no shore beyond.” 

By-and-by, he murmured, “ What if the Sad- 
ducees are right? What if there is no resurrec- 
tion? What if I never-see her more ?”’ 

The piteousness of the cry almost broke his 
daughter's heart. 

Suddenly his whole face brightened. He half 
rose from his couch. He gazed eagerly into the 
distance. 

‘“‘The light—the glory—the white battlements,” 
he cried exultingly, his voice ringing clear and 
high, ‘‘the shining angels waiting. And oh! 
Salome By 

He fell back, the sentence unfinished. But 
the triumph, the joy, were still on his face, and 
they left it no more. 

When the leech stooped to lift Miriam from the 
body he found that she had fainted. 








CHAPTER VI. 

Wuen Titus found that his generous offers were 
thus insultingly repulsed, his usually good-na- 
tured clemency hardened into cruelty. If you 
go, to-day, into the Capitoline Museum at Rome, 
you can see his bust, and understand what man- 
ner of man he was. It is the face of a strong, 
easy-tempered, sensual character. It is the face 
of one who loved justice in the abstract, and who 
sought to be just, when justice did not run coun- 
ter to his ease, his anger, or his revenge. But 
both of these latter were now aroused. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to make a memorable example 
of Jerusalem. 

First he completed his conquest of the Lower 
City, or that portion of it not included within 
the Temple limits. It soon fell under his assault. 
The houses he razed everywhere to the ground. 
Then he destroyed the citadel of Antonia itself, 
leaving only one tower, to be used as a watch- 
tower. Having thus cleared the way, he sat 
down before the Temple, for this great edifice 
lay directly between him and the Upper City; 





Blessed be the God of Abra- ; 


and besides, no surer blow could be struck to 
dishearten the Jews, as he well knew, than to 
capture the Holy of Holies. 

The assault of the Temple was witnessed by 
Miriam, from the roof of her father’s palace, 
which, occupying elevated ground in the Upper 
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City, near to the northern wall, looked directly 
down into the Sacred Edifice. We say looked 
down into the Sacred Edifice advisedly. For the 
Temple was not one compact building, under a 
single roof, like the great cathedrals of modern 
times. On the contrary, it was a succession of 
courts, ‘‘four square” each, as Josephus says, 
lying one within the other, and open to the sky. 
These courts were each at a different elevation, 
being constructed on platforms, approached by 
stately flights of steps. On the uppermost of 
all stood the Holy of Holies and the Temple pro- 
per, a comparatively small building, in the front 
of which was a court-yard, open to the sky, 
called the Court of Priests. This was inclosed 
with a wall, with a porch running all round in- 
side. not unlike a modern cloister. Over this was 
a wooden gallery, open on both sides, resembling 
somewhat an Italian loggia. 

Below was a wide terrace, open to the sky, and 
that completely surrounded the platform above. 
This was called the Court of Israel. It also had 
a cloister, and gallery, like those above, placed 
also at the top of the steps, that led up from the 
platform below. This last platform was the low- 
est of all, and was, in similar manner, shut in 
by a cloister and gallery, entirely surrounding it. 
This court was called the Court of the Gentiles. 
The Temple, using that word in its largest sense, 
was, therefore, a parallelogram. The entire in- 
closure was about eight hundred feet square. 

The Temple being thus almost entirely open to 
the sky, Miriam could look down into it, from 
her superior elevation, and see all that occurred. 
From the nature of its construction, it could be 
made almost impregnable, for it was only neces- 
sary to man the walls of each court, to hold at bay 
asuperior force. The Jews proceeded to do this. 
They defended each court in succession, and 
when one fell, retreated to another. Thus, when 
brought to bay in the upper court of all, they 
fought so desperately, that, when some captives, 
taken by Titus, were sent to adjure them again 
to surrender, they plied their engines on the top 
of the galleries, and poured down such showers 
of darts and stones, as to strew the steps that 
led down to the Court of Israel below, with 
the bodies of their countrymen, ‘‘as thick as in 
acemetery,’’ as a cotemporary says. 

For the Romans now occupied the Court of 
Israel, and before them, at the top of the steps, 
was the Priest's Court, defended by the great gate, 
which led up to the Holy of Holies. They 
had been repulsed, over and over again, before 
they finally gained the lower courts. Once, in 
the dead of the night, a few scaled the outer 
inclosure, and effected a lodgment in the Court of 
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Gentiles; but when the dawn broke, a sudden 
rush of the defenders drove them headlong back 
again. Once the besieged purposely evacuated 
the cloister and gallery, and when the Romans 
had occupied it, fired the crowded gallery, 
and burnt alive the foe thus caught in the 
trap. At last, both the Court of the Gentiles and 
the Court of Israel, as we have said, were car- 
ried, after frightful slaughter. John of Giska and 
Simon the zealot, the two radical leaders, giv- 
ing up all hope of saving the Sacred Edifice, had, 
upon this, retreated with the last of their soldiers, 
into the Upper City. But thousands of priests, 
and women, and unarmed inhabitants, who had 
not had time to escape, remained, and these now 
crowded into the Priest’s Court, believing that the 
Most High would yet interfere for his people, 
and that, within these last enclosures, at least, 
was safety. 

The assault on this last court was what Miriam 
witnessed from the roof of her father’s palace. 
She had not the heart, in person, to watch the 
struggle to the end; for she still reverenced, in 
a degree, the Great Temple of her ancestral 
faith. One of her handmaidens, however, told 
her, from time to time, of the progress of the 
battle. 

‘‘ The Romans,” she cried, looking from an em- 
brasure, “bring ladders to scale the cloisters 
above. But the people meet them from the top, 
and hurl them back.”’ 

And Miriam fancied she could hear the shouts 
of the defenders, and the crash of the assailants 
falling backward. 

‘Ah, it is in vain,’’ cried the girl again. 
‘‘The Romans, hurled back from the cloisters, 
apply fire to the great gate. Ha! the wood only 
smokes. Jehovah,’’ she said, exultingly, ‘ de- 
fends His own. He will not permit the heathen 
to rage within the Holy of Holies.”’ 

‘*No, alas! no,’’ she added, a moment after. 
««The flames lick out, here and there: the fire 
has taken hold. The silver plates on the gate 
begin to melt. The conflagration spreads. It 
sweeps from pillar to pillar of the cloisters, The 
great porch blazes from end to end. Oh!” and 
she covered her eyes with her hands, “ the hun- 
dreds that will be burnt alive. Lord God of 
Abraham,”’ she almost shrieked, as she looked 
again, ‘‘ they are entering the Holy of Holies it- 
self,”’ 

Every heart stopped beating. 

‘“«No,”’ she resumed, after another breathless 
pause, ‘‘ No! A crowd of high officers rush for- 
ward and drive the soldiers back. One of them, 
from the awe all seem to hold him in, must be 
Titus himself. He orders the legionaries down 
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who have rushed up the steps. He will not let 
others ascend. He sweeps the Court of Israel 
with a charge of horse to prevent afl access even 
to the steps to the Upper Court. He sends men 
to put out the flames. But, ah! in vain. I seea 
legionary, in an unobserved corner, climbing on 
his comrade’s shoulders. He flings a blazing 
brand from the Court of Israel up through one of 
the latticed openings, into the gallery of the Sacred 
Ceurt aboye. The fire sheots up again. Our 
people shrink back, shrieking, from the roof of 
the cloisters——”’ 

And over all the shouts of the assailants, 
and the roar of the advancing flames, Miriam 
distinctly heard the death-cries the girl re- 
ferred to, 

Thespeaker went on, breathlessly. ‘‘ The priests, 
the women, the men themselves fly, everywhere, 
before the Roman soldiery, who rush up the 
steps, butchering all alike. The legionaries seem 
like wild beasts, like madmen let loose: they 
throw down the officers who oppose them; they 
trample the fugitives under foot. The stairs that 
lead up to the Holy Place run with blood. Dead 
bodies roll down by scores.' Oh! Judge of Israel, 
defend Thy Sacred Altar, for now, now they in- 
vade even it. The flames burst above it. They 
shoot far into the sky. The smoke spreads. 
Everything is involved in the conflagration.”’ 

Miriam gave one nervous, glance, and never, 
to her dying day, forgot what she saw. Then 
she looked out to the hills, that surrounded Jeru- 
salem. They were crowded with tens of thou- 
sands of spectators, Roman soldiers, countrymen, 
and worshippers who had come up to the Great 
Festival, and had remained beyond the walls. 
Distinctly, over all the rush and thunder of the 
flames, rose the groans of the wounded in the 
Temple; the howls of the zealots, in the Upper 
City, from behind where Miriam stood; and the 
short, sharp scream of agony, that told some 
human soul was passing away, beneath the thrust 
of sword or blow of dagger. 

‘‘Father Abraham, what will become of us, 
when they storm this place, also? And they 
seem already advancing to the attack,’’ cried the 
handmaidcns, wringing their hands. ‘‘Oh! mis- 
tress, is thore no escape ?”’ 

«¢Calm yourselves,’’ replied Miriam, summon- 
ing her courage, in order to reassure her maids, 
as they crowded around her. ‘Surely, now, 
John and Simon will listen to terms of accom- 
modation.”’ 

But the Jewish leaders, even in that crisis, 
stubbornly refused to capitulate. Titus, shocked 
by the outrages that had attended the storming 


nature, and made a last attempt, before storming 
the Upper City, to bring the besieged to reason; 
offering life to all who would lay down their 
arms, and acknowledge the Roman sway. But 
John and Simon replied that they had sworn an 
oath never to surrender. ‘‘ Let us pass freely 
through the gates,” they said, ‘‘ with our wives 
and children, and we will abandon the city, and 
betake ourselves to the wilderness.”’ ‘No,’ was 
the stern reply. ‘It is too late for such terms, 
Refuse my last offer, and I give you all to the 
sword, and raze your city to the ground.” 

Thus the final hope of escape was cut off. 

When Miriam heard of this, she went and 
fetched her father’s sword, and then summoned 
to her presence an old servitor, who had been 
an aged man, even when she was achild. All 
the other male attendants of the family had been, 
long ago, drafted into the army, to defend the 
city. He only had been left, because he was 
considered worthless. 

‘You have been in our service,’’ she said, 
addressing the old man, ‘father and son, for 
many generations, have you not?’’ 

‘‘For five generations,” answered the aged 
servitor, startled by seeing her there, holding 
that antique sword in her hand, and with that 
look of fixed rigidity on her face. ‘For five 
generations; and we have always served faith- 
fully and well.” 

‘‘T am going to put your fidelity to the test.” 
She drew the sword carefully, almost lovingly, 
from its seabbard, as she spoke, and then ran 
her finger over its keen edge, as if to assure her 
self of its sharpness. Judith might have felt, 
in like manner, the blade with which she was 
about to slay Holofernes. 

‘‘ This sword,’’ she said, seeming satisfied with 
the trial, ‘‘has been in our family for ages. 
Tradition says that it was given to one of my 
ancestors by King Solomon himself. It is certain 
that it is older than the Captivity. It was borne 
by one of our name when he fought with the 
Maccabees. No son is left to inherit it, and 
therefore I give if to you.”’ 

“To mel’ 

‘Yes! But in trust.’’ She hesitated; then, 
with brave resolution, went on. ‘‘ When cities 
are given to the sack, the old are slaughtered, 
and the young sold into captivity; but an even 
worse fate, I have heard, befalls the women. 
From such a fate I would be spared.’’ She 
looked at him keenly. ‘Do you understand?’ 

He turned as white as a ghost, and his aged 
jaws began to chatter. 

She did not say 





‘‘I wish you to promise.”’ 


of the Temple, listened, once more, to his gentler } ‘‘ swear,’ for the early Christians interpreted 
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literally the injunction, ‘‘Swear not at all,’’ and 
never used oaths. ‘‘I wish you to promise,” 
she said, deliberately, ‘‘that, when the worst 
comes to the worst, when no other hope is left, 
you will do for your dead master’s child what, I 
know, you would do, in similar circumstances, 
for your own daughter.” 

For a moment the old servitor had been ap- 
palled by Miriam’s proposal. But he came ofa 
race that, more than once in history, had killed 
their wives and children, in the last extremity, 
and then killed th lves, than surren- 
der to a foe. The blood rose red into his wrin- 
kled cheek, and his bleared and faded eyes 
kindled. There was something in the heroic 
look and attitude of Mitiam that called up an 
answering heroigm in his own soul. 

“TI promise,” he said, solemnly. ‘As the 
Lord is my God, I will do unto you even as I 
would do unto my own.” 

“I am satisfied,’’ replied Miriam. ‘Take this 
sword; gird it to you; never be without it, day 
or night. And,’”’ here she paused, and looked 
him full in the eye, which never flinched, but 
answered back as resolutely as her own, ‘‘ when 
I give the signal, you will do your work, and 
quickly.” 

“T will,’’ said the old servitor, as he took the 
weapon. Then, suddenly kneeling, he kissed 
her hand fervently, and his stern nature giving 
way for one moment, he burst into tears. 

Up to the fall of the Temple, the people de- 
fending the city had really believed, the great 
body of them at least, that they would finally 
repulse the Romans. Their priests and leaders, 
the zealots especially, had told them, that, in 
His own good time, God would avenge His cause. 
When they discovered the falsehood of these as- 
sertions, when they saw the Holy of Holies go up 
in smoke and flame, they rushed from insane 
confidence tc mad despair. Citizens suspected 
of favoring the enemy, that is members of the 
moderate party, were no longer assassinated in 
secret, as Miriam’s father had been, but openly 
murdered in. the Upper City. Even the little 
discipline, that had prevailed, was lost. Rapine 
and slayghter stalked abroad. The crowd slew 
the unarmed, to diminish the number of mouths, 
for the famine was now more terrible than ever. 

For weeks, in consequence of this disturbed 
condition of affairs, neither Miriam nor any of 
her handmaidens dared to venture abroad, and 
the great gate of the court-yard was now kept 
locked and barricaded day and night, to repel 
marauders. Thus she waited for the end. 

The end was at hand. More than five months 
had passed since the siege began. Finding their 

Vor. LXIX.—8 





cause hopeless now, John and Simon fied. The 
limestone peninsula, on which Jerusalem stands, 
was even then perforated with countless caves 
and fissures, many made entirely by the hands 
of men, others only enlarged in that way. In 
these vaults and galleries, extending far under 
the ground, and leading, not only from building 
to building, but from hill to hill, and even into 
the valleys beyond, the two zealot leaders now 
sought refuge, with the pick of their soldiers, 
abandoning the city to its fate. 

The Romans, one morning, saw the ramparts 
almost abandoned, and seizing the opportuni- 
ty, poured over them into the city. Soon fire 
and slaughter raged, and rioted everywhere. 
Crowds of fugitives, insane with terror, deserted 
their houses, their safest refuge, and fled aim- 
lessly along the streets, only to be overtaken 
and cut down by the pursuing soldiery. When 
the streets had been thus depopulated, the de- 
moralized troops began to break into the houses; 
and scenes were then enacted, such as the Evil 
Spirits, themselves in torment, shuddered to be- 
hold. The torch was applied to the combustible 
parts of every edifice. Whole blocks of houses 
were soon in flames, and as the conflagration 
spread, the smoke rose in lurid masses, till the 
sun itself was either blotted out entirely, or only 
looked forth, at intervals, red and angry, as if 
the Judgment Day had come. 

Miriam heard the shrieks of the fugitives, the 
shouts of the soldiery, and the roar of the ad- 
vancing fire. She had retreated, with her hand- 
maidens and the old servitor, to the rocf of the 
palace, which, like all roofs in Jerusalem, was 
flat. Access was had to this roof by a doorway 
leading out of a tower in one corner. With a 
last faint hope, she trusted to remain concealed 
there till the fury of the assault was spent; for 
the high battlements, she knew, would hide her 
and her attendants from the streets below; and 
there were no loftier edifices near from which 
they might be overlooked, and so discovered. 

But, on a sudden, there was a hurrying of feet 
in the street underneath, followed by a wild 
shriek for mercy, and then a savage laugh of 
mockery and triumph. One of her maidens, for- 
getting everything in her horrified curiosity, 
peeped through an embrasure, to see what was 
happening. This betrayed her to those below. 
She was greeted with a savage hewl, and imme- 
diately ponderous blows began to thunder against 
the great gates of the court-yard. The massive 
wood resisted, for awhile, the assault ; but finally 
was heard crashing in. Then came the sound 
of thronging steps on the stair-case, and in the 





apartments underneath. 
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The maid, who had betrayed them, threw her- 
self at Miriam’s feet, clinging to her robe, and 
kissing it frantically. 

‘* Forgive me. Oh, forgive me,” she cried. 
“I did not think of this. Or rather kill me at 
once.” 

‘¢Commend yourself to God, not to me,’’ an- 
swered Miriam, drawing aside the hem of her 
garment. ‘‘I am but a poor, weak woman, like 
yourself. I shall soon be in His presence, and 
shall need His forgiveness myself. There, rise, 
let us die becomingly. Gather behind me. This 
old man and I will die first, to give you courage; 
we will pass the sword to you as we fall.” 

Even then the terrified handmaidens, with but 
one or two exceptions, did not understand her. 
But they huddled, together around Miriam, in 
the further corner of the roof. 

Rapid steps were now heard approaching the 
door that led out on to the roof. Then quick 
blows descended on the door. But it was built 
of stout planks, and resisted for some time. At 





last the soiid wood began to quiver beneath the 
incessant blows rained on it. A gap appeared. 
Wild shouts of exultation rose from behind it. 
With one last terrific stroke, it reeled from its 
hinges, and the mad crowd rushed through. 

At the head strode a savage of colossal stature, 
a giant from the wilds of Scythia. His huge, 
coarse, red beard, and half-bared, hairy arms, 
were the very types of the lowest and most ruf- 
fianly brutishness. 

His eyes ranged rapidly over the group be- 
fore him, and rested greedily on Miriam at last. 

**Ha!’’ he cried, with wolfish exultation, ‘this 
is spoil indeed. Choose from the rest, comrades, 
Here is mine.” 

He advanced on Miriam as he spoke. 

Fortunately there were a few steps yet for the 
giant to traverse. 

Miriam turned to the old servitor at her side, 
and bowed her head. 

‘* Quick, quick,’’ she said, in a hurried whisper. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





VINTAGE. 


BY HOWARD MELVILLE. 


Tre golden Spring-time called the flowers, 
And into gladdening life they sprang ; 

From leafy trees, and woodland bowers, 
The notes of thrush and robin rang. 


And in the woodland’s soft, cool shade, 
We sat and told our warm true love; 
And watched the white cloud’s shadow laid 
Across the sunlight far above. 


Such was my sky, in those sweet days; 
A sky with but a mist upon; 

My life was musical with lays, 
But soon the Autumn-time drew on. 





The Autumn time, the vintage time f 
I looked to find the golden grain ; 

The seeds sown when life seemed sublime. 
Now yielded but the fruits of pain. 


For he had gone, and in my heart 
The thorns of care grew side by side 

With love's sweet rose; they would not part, 
And soon the love-flower drooped and died. 


And this, the vintage of my life ; 

And this, the harvest whence hope fled ; 
A Winter of discord and strife 

Drew on, and sunny Spring was dead. 





SCARCE MORE THAN YESTERDAY. 


BY MARY W. M‘VICAR. 


Ir scarce seems more than yesterday 
Since we, two merry children, played, 
Or talked, in childish confidence, 
Of plans for all the future laid, 


Since from the old foot-bridge we threw 
Our lines into the shallow brook ; 

Lines made of soiled and knotted string, 
A crooked pin, the only hook. 


Or, resting on the grassy bank, 
You talked, in trustful, boyish way, 





Of that which, when a man, you'd do, 
Wishing the time less distant lay. 


Scarce more than yesterday, and yet 
Those buds of childish hope, so sweet, 
Opening to fair fulfillments, lie 
In rich profusion at your feet. 


But down the misty slope of years, 
Those far-off days come back to me 

Like yesterday, e’en while I hold 
Your laughing boy upon my knee. 
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Lrrrte Mrs. Manning was as dainty a bit of 
womankind as it would be possible to find. 
Petite and graceful, charming in figure, face and 
manner, she was the light of her own home, as 
well as of society. 

And yet, pure, innocent, lovely as she was, 
the breath of envy did not pass her by. Disap- 
pointed rivals declared that she was selfish, 
heartless, and recklessly extravagant, and that, 
ere long, Horace Manning’s vast wealth would 
be ‘(as water spilled upon the desert sand,” 
through her vanity and wastefulness. 

But the gentleman in question did not appear 
to be troubled with any of these misgivings, for 
he was seldom long absent from the side of his 
sparkling little wife, and his tender devotion was 
the subject of remark wherever they went; 
while the love-light which danced in her eyes, 
whenever they chanced to meet his, was not to 
be mistaken for anything but genuine love for 
him personally, and not for his fortune. 

But was she “selfish, heartless, and recklessly 
extravagant?’ Certainly not ‘selfish and heart- 
less.” ‘‘ Extravagant?’ Perhaps some, who 
looked only at the surface, might think so. But 
extravagance is a relative term. She did love 
jewels, and fine laces, and spent a great deal of 
money on them. But then she had a splendid 
allowance, and could afford to do it. Her hus- 
band not only encouraged her in such outlays, 
but was continually making her gifts, unasked, 
of rare diamords, or priceless old point. What 
would have been folly in a poor man, was not so 
with him. He liked to see her adorned like a 
queen, and he wronged no one in so adorning 
her. Is it not, moreover, as much the duty of 
the really rich to spend, as it is of the poor to 
economize? How can the poor live at all, if the 
rich live meanly ? 

They had been married, now, five years, and 
in all that time had never exchanged a hard 
word. Prosperity, too, had continued to smile 
onthem. Only on her last birthday, her hus- 
band had given Maggie a superb necklace of 
diamonds. As she kissed him for the gift, 





she had gaid, “Ah! though I love the glittering 
things, I love you, Horace, a thousand times 
more.”’ 

The ninth of November, 1872, will long be 
In a single night, hun- 





remembered in Boston. 
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dreds were made homeless, and hundreds more 
were ruined in fortune. In that terrible confla- 
gration, Horace Manning was one of the principal 
sufferers. Nearly all of his worldly wealth van- 
ished in a few hours, while hundreds who were 
dependent upon him for their daily bread, were 
thrown out of employment, with their month’s 
wages unpaid. 

For thirty hours he neither slept nor tasted 
food, but stood and watched, with aching heart 
and reeling brain, that terrible conflagration. 
Then, bowed down and broken, he sought his 
home, and there groaned out the agony which he 
could no longer control. 

‘* Horace, husband, why will you give way 
thus? All is not gone, while you are left; and 
Maggie and I will help you bear it.” 

So spoke his fond wife, drawing his throbbing 
head upon her bosom, and kissing, with quiver- 
ing lips, the deep lines which those long hours of 
suffering had stamped upon his brow. 

*‘ What is the loss of our wealth,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ compared to what the loss of health, or 
the love which we bear each other, would be?’’ 

‘Ah! but you don’t know, my darling, how 
dreadful it is tobe poor. You have never known 
acare, What could these little white hands do 
toward earning your daily bread ?”’ 

«They can do a great deal. And I begin to 
think that their very whiteness is a shame to me. 
They ought to have known, long ago, how to 
wash and iron, bake and brew, and sew, and 
have made ready for such an emergency as this. 
Your anticipated poverty, Horace, does not daunt 
me in the least. It but draws me closer to you, 
with a feeling that, perhaps, I can now be to you 
a true help-meet, instead of the idle, almost use- 
less plaything which I have been. I doubt not 
that the lesson will be hard to learn at first, but 
I am ready to begin; and, with a cheerful wil- 
lingness, I think I can surmount every obstacle. 
While I have your love and confidence, I am 
happy. Take these from me, and I shall be 
crushed. So, do not grieve for me.” 

And that strong man could only gather the 
brave little comforter in his arms, and weep as 
only strong men do weep. 

‘Bless you!’ he said, when he could speak. 
‘« But though you have comforted me more than 
I can tell, yet my heart is bursting for my 
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people. Oh, my poor people! Pay-day is at 
hand, and I have not a dollar with which to pay 
them.” 

“Ah! Your people! For the moment, I had 
forgotten them,’’ murmured Maggie, with, an,ex- 
pression of dismay. 

Then; suddenly brightening, she asked, ea- 
gerly, 

‘* How much do you owe them, Horace? How 
much would it take to pay them all ?’’ 

‘‘From five to eight thousand dollars. How 
liftle a sum that seemed to me three days ago! 
And now I would almost give my right hand for 
it. For I know that some of those poor fellows 
must go hungry, unless they are paid. Qh, 
Maggie, it is almost more than I can bear! It 
nearly drives me mad !”’ 

‘* Horace,” returned his wife, solemnly, though 
she was pale as death, ‘‘we have always pro- 
fessed to believe in an overruling Power; and 
now I tell you that God will provide. It seems 


dark now, but I feel that all will, before long, be 
made right. Tell me, could you know that every 
man had his month’s wages, would you be com- 
forted ?”’ 

‘«Inexpressibly, now that you bear it all so 
bravely. And I suppose that, some time in the 


future, I shall get something on the insurance. 
But it seems terrible, all this fearful waste of 
property——” 

“‘T wish you would try not to think of it. 
Can you not go to sleep? Rest here a few min- 
utes, and I will bring you a strong cup of coffee 
to brace up your shattered nerves.”’ 

She gently lowered his head upon the pillow, 
and then glided swiftly from the room. Twenty 
minutes passed, and she was back again, bearing 
a steaming cup of fragrant Mocha. 

“« Now drink this, dearest, to please me.”’ 

He could not resist her, and drank it to the 
dregs. 

‘You did make it strong, Maggie,” he said, 
‘*for it was almost bitter; but I feel it will do 
me good.” 

A queer expyession curled his wife's lips at 
his remark, and the quick color for a moment 
flyshed her delicate cheek. But, setting the cup 
aside, she gently smoothed his head, until, be- 
neath her light touch, he fell asleep. 

Then up she sprang, all strength and nerve; 
gave a hasty glance at her watch, and began 
hastily to array herself in a dark traveling robe. 
Her next move was to unlock an elegant casket, 
which stood upon her dressing-table, from which 
she took, set after set of costly jewels. These 
she fastened about her person and clothing, and 
then rang her bell. 





Soon a light tap upon the door answered her 
summons, and going just outside the room, she 
found, as.she expected, her maid. 

‘‘Mary,”’ she began, in low, hurried tones, 
‘*can I trust you to follow implicitly the direo- 
tions I am about to give you ?”’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ answered the girl, quietly. 

‘*I thought I might. Iam going away. It ig 
now eight o’clock, and I shall be just in time to 
catch the New York train. I wamt you to tell 
your master, when he awakes, that I am out, 
but that I will soon come back, and that I told 
you to bring him a cup of tea. And, Mary, | 
want you to put a teaspoonful from this vial 
into the tea. He is so exhausted, that he will be 
sick unless he sleeps a long time. Will you re- 
member ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘*T shall be back to-morrow evening,’ she 
went on. ‘I do not wish Mr. Manning, under 
any circumstances, to know where I have gone. 
Are you sure you understand ?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘« Well, then, send James around at once with 
the carriage, for I have no time to lose.’’ 

Another hour, and Maggie Manning, the de- 
voted wife, was speeding rapidly toward New 
York. The brave little woman did not sleep 
until her goal was reached, her business trans- 
acted, and she had returned home again. Then 
hearing, that, although her husband had twice 
aroused and asked for her, he was now sleeping 
again, she threw herself upon her bed, and 
snatched an hour or two of rest. 

She was at length wakened by her maid, who 
said that Mr. Manning had woke again, and was 
anxiously asking for her. 

She rose, bathed her wan face, and hastened 
to him. 

‘* Maggie, I think—I am sure—I have been 
drugged,”’ were hisfirst words. ‘‘ Did you doit?” 

** Yes, dear, I did,’’ she answered, bravely, 
‘“‘and I know you'll forgive me, for you sadly 
needed rest, and your nerves were so wrouglit 
up that sleep, without an anodyne, was next to 
an impossibility. Besides, I could not accom- 
plish what I wished to do, unless I had you obe- 
diently under this little thumb of mine,” she 
added, laughingly, with a spice of the old mis- 
chief that had attracted him so when she was & 
girl. 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ he asked, astonished. 

‘‘T mean that I have been to New York, and 
back again, since I saw you last.’’ 

“To New York and back! Are you crazy?” 

‘<I think not. Now listen, dear, and I will 
explain all. You said you would be inexpressi- 
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bly comforted if you could only pay your help, 
and that it would take from five to eight thou- 
sand dollars to doit. I knew my jewels were 
very valuable, for I own that I have been fond 
of jewels. When we could afford it, it was all 
very well. But now——” 

She stopped a moment, and then went on. 

“So I determined to take them all to New 
York, where most of them were purchased, and 
sell them. There would be no chance of selling 
them here just now, you know. I have been 
very successful. Brother Walter transacted all 
the business forme. Here, dear, are ten thousand 
dollars, and you can now lift that heavy burden 
from your heart.” 

She drew a package from her bosom, and put 
it into his hands. 

“« Maggie, Maggie! darling! 
ficed all those for me.” 

He could say no more, but drew her to him, 
and for awhile there was a holy silence in that 
room, each heart being too full for words. 

‘« Sacrifice !’’ at length Maggie answered. ‘It 
was no sacrifice, Horace. I remember, five years 
ago, when you gave me that necklace. I was 
nearly, yes, entirely overcome by your lavish- 
ness; and I kissed the gems, and said to myself 


You have sacri- 





that you were more precious to me than jewels ; 
and God knows I would rather never wear an- 
other ornament, or bit of lace, my too especial 
weaknesses, you know,’’ she added, smiling, 
*‘than see you suffer as you have, the last few 
days. Believe me, I have been truly happy in 
doing this.”’ 

Her looks did not belie her words, for her 
beautiful face glowed with a light of self-sacri- 
fice, that was almost holy. 

“You have, indeed, proved that your love for 
me is above jewels, though of that I never ques- 
tioned. But of the strength and deptlr of charac- 
ter which you have shown, I had never dreamed. 
I can now believe that you will not shrink at the 
idea of being a poor man’s wife.” 

“Shrink! No! Ican stand at your side, as 
long as you will stand; but when you allow 
yourself to be crushed, then I must fall, too; for 
you are my strength, my pride, and my glory. 
This is only one of God’s furnaces, in which we 
are being tried; and I feel we shall both come 
out purer and better.’’ 

Her words were a prophesy. Fortune has 
smiled on them again, and they are happier, too, 
for having passed, for a time, through thie 
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BEREAVED. 


BY LIZZIE EVERETT. 


A vae@ant chair at the table; 
An empty pillow in bed; 
A voice that is silent forever ; 
The loved one, the loved one is dead. 


Sadly I sit in the twilight, 
The little ones round me at pley ; 
But asking, with lips that quiver, 
“ Where, where is papa to-day ?” 


“No need to watch at the window,” 
I say, “ or list’ at the door; 





He's gone with the angels forever, 
Where pain and parting are o’er. 

“ And out of the windows of Heaven, 
‘Our Father’ is watching through, 

To see if you're good little children, 
And trying his will to do. 


“ And when your probation is ended, 
And when life’s journey is through, 
He'll send the bright angels to bear you 

To those heavenly mansions, too.” 





SAD MEMORIES. 


BY ELLIS YETT. 


Eanrn’s saddest mem’ries! What are they 
The loss of wealth and fame? 

Not so, if to misfortune clings 
No taint of sin or shame. 


That friends, who, passed from earth away, 
Are hidden from our sight? 

Not so, if, resting in the Lord, 
They dwell in realms of light. 





Earth’s saddest, bitterest thoughts must be 
Of love and trust betrayed ; 

The loss of confidence and hopes, 
On which the life was stayed. 


A broken life, for blissful dreams 
Of happiness and peace ; 

A weary longing for the grave, 
Where life’s sad sorrows cease. 





LEFT BY WILL. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tue day had been wet. Toward night it cleared, 
and there was promise of a beautiful sunset. 

‘*T am going for a long walk over the hills, 
Lucius,’’ said Mrs. Conyers to a servant she met 
in the hall—an old family servant, who was at 
once the comfort and bane of her life. ‘I will 
have some tea when I get back.” 

Lucius Was gracious enough to promise that 
she should, then he added, 

‘‘No news yet of the young gemman, Miss 
Elsie ?”’ 

‘*No, Lucius; I thought he would have got 
here by this morning, but I suppose I was mis- 
taken about the day the steamer would arrive.” 

‘‘ Ah, I knows dem steamers, consarn ’em!’’ 
returned Lucius, with a lofty air—for Lucius was 
a traveled man. 

As she walked rapidly forward, Elsie was 
thinking of the ‘“‘young gemman,”’ concerning 
whose non-arrival the magnificent Lucius had 
spoken. He was her ward, though she had never 
yetseen him. Her ward—Elsie could not say the 
words without laughing; yet she sighed, and felt 
frightened, too, for she was barely twenty-one 
herself, though she had been a widow for a year ; 
and to be left guardian to a growing boy, who 
must be at least fourteen, seemed at once ludic- 
rous and terrifying. 

This was the way it happened. 

When Elsie Barrington was eighteen, she mar- 
ried Edgar Conyers—a man old enough to have 
been her grandfather, and whom she had known 
and been petted by all her short life. Her mother 
made the match, of course. Elsie’s father had 
died when the girl was fifteen—died insolvent. 

The old gentleman adored his young bride; 
and Elsie, knowing no more ahout love than I 
know about Chinese, was acquiescent, and, in- 
deed, quietly happy during her wedded life. 

At the time of his marriage, Mr. Conyers had 
written to a friend of his, who lived in the South 
of Europe, that he was taking to himself a wife, 
the daughter of their former friend Barrington. 
Now Mr. Barrington had another daughter, Elsie’s 
half-sister—a widow of near forty, residing in 
South America. Mr. Mannering took it for grant- 
ed that it was she whom Conyers had married, 
and wrote back his earnest congratulations. 

Only three months before his death there came 
another letter from Mannering. 
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‘‘ My health is failing fast,”” he wrote, ‘‘I may 
go any day; the sooner the better. I will ask 
a last favor of you, Edgar. You will remem- 
ber my writing to you, two years since, that 
my poor sister was dead, and had left me guar- 
dian to her boy. When I go, I want you to be 
his guardian. I have appointed you in my will. 
In case you should follow me, the guardianship 
will devolve upon your wife.’’ 

The two friends died about the same time. 
Almost the last words Conyers spoke were to con- 
fide his friend’s nephew to Elsie’s care. A letter 
Mannering wrote, just before his death, informed 
them that he had decided his boy was to travel 
for another year under the charge of a tutor, 
then go home. 

Elsie wrote one letter to the orphan, kindly, 
gently telling him that when he returned to 
America, her house was to be his home, and 
promising to fulfill, as well as she could, the 
duties which had devolved upon her. 

Soon after her husband’s death she and her 
mother sailed for South America, to visit Mrs. 
Barrington’s step.daughter ; and I fear that, in 
spite of her wise resolutions, Elsie thought very 
little about her new charge. However, not long 
before the time where I begin my story, she re- 
ceived a letter from Lester Warne, her ward; a 
very short letter, beginning, ‘‘ Dear Madam,” 
and ending with a ‘‘ Yours respectfully,’ in 
which he informed her that he was coming 
home. 

Busy with her own affairs, Elsie simply wrote 
to the lawyers in New York, who had charge of 
the boy’s future, that, after Master Lester Warne's 
arrival, she would go down to confer with them 
—and there the matter rested. 

It was past eight o’clock when Mrs. Conyers 
reached the house. The May evening had been 
so sweet, she had been beguiled into wandering 
farther than she intended. When she entered 
the hall, Lucius met her with his usual grand 
bow, and the information, 

«If you please, madam, de trablers has arrove; 
de young gemman, being non compos with a sick 
headache, has retired, but de odder, I spose 
he’es de tutor, waits in de library.” 

Elsie ran up stairs to get rid of her wraps and 
thick boots, and slip into another black dress. 

“‘T dare say he is an old pump—tutors always 
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are,’ she thought, as she took a glance at her 
pretty self in the mirror; ‘still one likes to be 
decent, even if one sits alone.” 

Down stairs she flew. She was a little, lithe 
thing, with great, soft blue eyes, and golden 
hair, looking more like seventeen than twenty- 
one; but in spite of her gentle manners and 
caressing ways, she was as decided a woman as 
one could find. 

‘‘ Now for the old prose,’’ she thought, as she 
opened the library-door. ‘It is ashame that 
mamma should be out to-night of all others! I 
hope the old thing won’t talk either conchology 
or geology, at least.” 

She entered the room—a handsome, luxurious 
chamber, which was Else’s favorite retreat. A 
fire was burning in thc grate—Elsie liked a fire 
as long as she could make any pretence for hav- 
ing one. Her reading-table was drawn up, as 
usual, in her pet corner, her pet arm-chair be- 
side it, but, lo and behold, the stranger had estab- 
lishod himself in that special nook. He was half 
lying back in the seat, so that she could only see 
the topeof his head, and below, his legs stretched 
completely out upon the hearth. 

“I know I shall hate him,” she thought. “ If 
he had the brains of an oyster, he would bave 
known by instinct that he had taken my favorite 
place. Well, he must be deaf into the bargain !’’ 

She wag half way across the room by.this time, 
but the audacious tutor had not stirred. In pas- 
sing a table her loose sleeve swept a book off, 
which fell to the fioor ; still he did not move. 

“If I had a percussion-cap, I'd crack it on 
the top of his old head!”’ thought Elsie. 

On she floated to the hearth. As she reached 
it the gentleman rose with a start, but, instead 
of being elderly, he was an exceedingly hand- 
some young fellow, looking about twenty-six, 
tall, elegantly formed, with beautiful black eyes, 
and a heavy, curling, black mustache. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons!’’ cried he, not 
a bit confused, though he looked a litite bewil- 
dered by the golden-haired apparition which had 
so suddenly appeared before him. ‘I believe I 
was fast asleep.” 

Elsie felt somewhat fluttered by the sight of 
such a Prince Charming in place of the elderly 
pump she had looked to see; but, of course, it 
was not in keeping with her dignity as mistress 
of the house to show it. She said, gravely, 

‘‘ Yon are tired from your voyage, I presume.” 

“ Not that; I never suffer on ship-board,”’ he 
replied. ‘‘But we have had sueh a fatiguing 
day of it. When we changed at Poughkeepsie, 
I stupidly took the wrong train—we went career- 
ing up toward I don’t know where; then had to 





wait a whole age at some by-station for a return 
train.” 

« It was very vexatious,”’ Elsie said, pleasantly, 
though in her heart she was thinking this tutor 
much too free and unembarrassed for his posi- 
tion. ‘I fear your young charge is quite worn 
out. My servant told me he had gone to bed.” 

“Yes; poor little fellow! he suffers terribly 
from sick headaches, and is quite done up.” 

‘Can I do anything for him, or is he better 
left alone ?’’ she asked. 

‘No, thanks! Sleep is all he wants. That 
magnificent colored individual gave him some 
capital tea, and he went fast to sleep as soon as 
his head touched the pillow. He’ll be all right 
in the morning,’ answered the tutor, with a 
carelessness which did not please Mrs. Conyers. 

‘IT hope Lucius is attending to your dinner,”’ 
was all she said. 

‘‘ Oh, thanks! We dined at that station where 
we were detained ; but, if you will excuse me, 
I'd be awfully glad of some tea.”’ 

*¢ Lucius will bring it in a moment.” 

‘* And I'll just run up and be sure that little 
beggar is all right.” 

When he came back, the tea was waiting, and 
Elsie was busy with the cups and saucers, 

‘*He’s fast as a dormouse,’’ said the young 
gentleman, again staring at her with his hand- 
some eyes full of undisguised admiration. 

‘‘T am glad,” said she, and gave him a cup of 
tea. ‘Do you like milk and sugar?’ she added, 
waving her hand toward the tray, in sign for him 
to help himself if he did. 

‘Yes, both; but I shall spoil it, if I try. 
Please put it right for me,’’ said he, coolly. 

-She complied in silence, thinking, 

‘*I wonder when your quartcr will be up, 
young man; when it is, you will be free to find 
another situation.” 

He was lazily sinking back again into his for- 
mer seat, and said, 

‘‘T suppose I have taken possession of your 
mamma’s pet corner.” 

‘No, it is mine,” she replied, quietly. 

He rose, laughing, and made a pretence of 
offering it to her, though he added, ‘It’s a shame 
to make me give it up. I’mawfully comfortable; -' 
and, besides, I’m ever so much the oldest!’ 

She was struck dumb! She said, coldly, 

‘« Pray keep it, if you like; I will take mam- 
ma’s place.”’ 

‘« Your mamma is out, the man said.” 

“Yes; I am very sorry.” 

‘*Soam I. Naturally, I am crazy to see her!’’ 
he said, laughing. ‘‘ Do tell me what she is like. 
I don’t know her at all, you know, I mean 
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to be awfully fond of her. I doat on elderly 


people.”’ 

If her mother could hear him; the stateliest, 
haughtiest woman that one could imagine ! 

**I did not even know she had «# daughter,” 
he went on. ‘I was quite dazed when you came 


in. I beg your pardon; but the sooner I get 
the hang of the family, the fewer mistakes I shall 
Lucius called you Miss Elsie. 


make. Am I 
to—or 

«You may call me Mrs. Conyers, if you please,’’ 
she said, as he paused, leaving his sentence un- 
finishel, and dropping her words out slowly and 
distinctly. 

‘What!’ He fairly shouted, springing to his 
feet. ‘‘I beg your pardon! What did you say?’ 

She began to think him a raving lunatic, but 
replied composedly, 

‘‘T am Mrs. Edgar Conyers.” 

He set his cup down on the table,:stared: at 
her, clapped his hands, and went into a perfect 
paroxysm of laughter. She was more frighten- 
ed than angry—he certainly was mad! If he 
moved again she would ring. Luckily the bell 
was close to her. 

“Tt can’t be!’ he cried, as soon as he could get 
breath. ‘‘Itisajoke. You just want to sell me.” 

‘*I am Mrs. Conyers,” she repeated, sternly, 
fixing her eyes full upon him with a vague recol- 
lection of having read somewhere that one may 
keep lunatics and lions in order, by staring fix- 
edly into their eyes. 

He burst into a more insane fit of merriment ;. 
laughed till the tears actually ran down his 
cheeks. Mad or not, there was only one thing 
to be done—she must leave the room. She rose; 
but he put out his hand. 

** Don’t!’ he said, brokenly. ‘I do believe 
you don’t know who I am, any more than I—I 
knew who you were. Ha, ha, ha!’’ 

«“T do not, sir?’’ she said, ina voice that shook 
with fear and anger. 

**Oh, Lord! I think I shall die!” he shriek- 
ed. ‘You are Mrs. Conyers, and I am—Lester 
Warne !”’ 

She sank back on her chair and stared at him. 

“Tt is true,’’ he said. ‘‘See, here are the 
letters, and all.” 

He pulled a packet from his coat, laid it on the 
table, tried to compose himself, but could only 
go into renewed peals of mirth. , 

‘*Who is the young gentleman up stairs ?’”’ she 
asked, still unbelieving. 

‘« Little Thaddy Williamson. I telegraphed 
you from New York to know if I might bring him 
up for a few days, till his people could know we } 
had arrived.” 

















‘*T had no telegram,” she said. 

‘‘Qh dear! such a bundle of blunders! I said, 
if not convenient, send me word. As I got no 
answer, I brought him. Oh, please laugh! 
shali die if you don’t. Mr. Montagu will be 
here to-morrow; he will tell you. Indeed, in- 
deed, I am Lester Warne !”” 

She believed it at last. The ludicrous side 
suddenly struck her, too. She laughed until she 
was almost hysterical; and he laughed till he 
was forced to go and fling himself on « sofa, and 
hold his sides in sheer exhaustion. 

It must have been a good half hour before 
they were sane enough to get at the facts in the 
case. He had supposed her a middle-aged lady ; 
his uncle would have considered him a boy till 
he went on crutches. The explanations on either 
side were so often interrupted by bursts of laugh- 
ter that they were a long while getting through 
them ; by the time they ended, the pair felt as if 
they had known each other for years. 

‘*T shall call you ‘Guardy,’ as the children do 
their guardians in novels!’’ cried he. ‘And 
you shall call me ‘Ward ;’ nothing else, I in- 
sist on it.’’ 

Then they shrieked again. 

The upshot of the matter was that ten o'clock 
came before they were aware. The carriage 
brought Mrs. Barrington back without their hear 
ing it, and they were so earnest in conversation 
that the stately lady entered the room unperceit- 
ed by either. She had heard from Lucius of the 
arrivals, jumped to the conclusion that this hand- 
some young fellow was the tutor, and stood 
aghast at the sight of her daughter laughing and 
talking with her ward’s instructor as freely and 
familiarly as if he had been an old friend. 

*« Oh, mamma, back at last !’’ cried Elsie, when 
they percieved her. 

« Back at last !’”’ returned the old lady, in an 
icy voice, and glaring at her offspring with anger 
and dismay. 

“This is Lester Warne,’’ said Elsie, trying 
hard to say the words composedly. 

Now Mrs: Barrington was rather deaf, though 
she would have gone to the stake sooner than 
admit it. She did not catch the name, but dis- 
dained to ask. She wheeled slowly round and 
confronted the stranger, who had risen. 

«J hope your young charge is quite well, sir,” 
said she. 

It was too much; neither of her listners 
could keep from laughing again like mad; and 
the old lady stood gazing from one ‘to the other 
with a face of indignant horror and outraged 
pride, which ought to have turned the offenders 


} to stone, 
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Before Elsie could find voice to explain, her 
mother said, 

“Mrs. Conyers, it is past ten o’clock. As 
your ward’s tutor is doubtless fatigued, it would 
be a kindness on your part to have him shown to 
his room, where he can finish his mirth at his 
leisure.” 

“Qh, mamma, this is Lester Warne!’’ cried 
Elsie. ‘‘ This is the boy we have been expecting! 
Oh, Mr. Warne, mamma ordered a huge rocking- 
horse for you last week, and I a Shetland pony ; 
you shall ride them both to-morrow.” 

“With pleasure,” said he; ‘‘and you shall wear 
the beautiful gold spectacles I have bought for 
you. I did not know what to buy for an elderly 
lady, and so I hit on those.” 

When Mrs. Barrington was at last made to 
emprehend the truth, she was shocked and hor- 
rified; but the absurdity of the thing was too 
much even for her grandeur, and she laughed 
more heartily than anybody had seen her do in 
twenty years. 

“Mr. Montagu, the lawyer, will be up to- 
morrow,’ Mrs. Bairington said; ‘‘ he will know 
how to manage. Of course, Elsie must resign 
her—ha, ha !|—her guardianship at once.’’ 

“Not a bit of it!’’ cried Warne, resolutely. 
“TI don’t believe she can. She has accepted the 
trust ; she is my guardian, and must stay so for 
s year yet. I do not reach my majority until 
Iam twenty-five—that is in my father’s will. 
You can’t turn off a poor orphan !”’ 

All laughed agaiu. 

“ At least he can stop for a visit, mamma,”’ said 
Elsie. ‘‘You know, next week the cousins are 
coming. The house will be full of young men. 
He can stay, too.”’ 

““T can’t even draw my allowance without your 
signature, Guardy !’’ said Warne. ‘I hope you 
mean to tip me, for I am awfully hard-up. Your 
gold spectacles were frightfully dear. I was 
sorry afterward that I did not buy you an agate- 
headed walking-stick.”’ 4 

The next day Mr. Montagu, the lawyer, ar- 
rived, according to arrangement. The absurdity 
of the business was too much at first even for 
his legal composure. 

After a long conversation, the matter was de- 
finitely settled. Mr. Montagu decided that to 
attempt any changes would only give added pub- 
licity to the business, and perhaps be the means 
of exposing Mrs. Conyers to unpleasant remarks. 
She could perfectly well sign the checks whereby 
“her ward’? would draw his allowance, and, as 
far as their neighbors were concerned, it would 
be easy enough to make them suppose that Mrs. 


Barrington was the guardien, that is, if it was ; 





found necessary to say anything. Fortunately, 
neither Elsie or her mother were of the order ot 
women who go about confiding their private af- 
fairs to forty-five different intimate friends; and 
the matter of the guardianship had been from 
the first so distateful te Mrs. Barrington, and so 
terrifying to Elsie, that they had never talked 
about the business at all. After a couple of days 
Warne took litile Williamson down to New York 
to confide him to the care of his relations. The 
poor child had been sent to America to try what 
his native air would do for him, while his mother 
was condemned, by the verdict of the physicians, 
to the equable climate of San Remo. Warne 
made his stay in town as short as possible. 

The next week, as Elsie had announced 
would be the case, the house filled with a party 
of relatives who had not seen the mother and 
daughter since a year before the death of Mr. 
Conyers. Of course, they knew nothing about 
the guardianship, and cared less. They all knew 
who Mr. Mannering was, and nothing could be 
more natural than that he should have con- 
fided his nephew to the care of Mrs. Barring- 
ton, the wife of one of his very oldest friends. 
So, all through the pleasant summer, Lester 
Warne, under one pretext or another, remained 
at Beechcroft. 

When autumn came, Mrs. Barrington decided 
that Elsie’s health required change, and the ad- 
vice of a physician, and so took her down to the 
house in New York. The plain English of all 
which was (though the mother did not know it) 
that she was herself weary of leading a retired 
life, for Mrs. Barrington craved amusement and 
excitement as much as if she had been eighteen. 

Of course Elsie did not go into society, or re- 
ceive beyond seeing intimate friends in a very 
quiet way. But Mrs. Barrington went out con- 
stantly; it was a sacrifice, but she submitted to 
it for her daughter's sake. 

“T never have shrunk from my duty, Elsie, 
and I never shall,’’ she reiterated, over and ever. 
«You cannot remain a recluse forever at your 
age. I must go about, in the meantime, and 
keep people in remembrance of the fact that you 
exist, else, when you appear in the world again, 
you will be utterly forgotten. I am sure you 
understand my motive, child.”’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’’ Elsie would answer. Then 
her mether would kiss her, and sail off to opera 
or ball, majestic in velvet and diamonds; and if 
she could catch Warne, would take him with her. 
But that young gentleman showed a strange die- 
tate for what is called ‘‘ society.” He liked best 
to spend his evenings in Elsie’s drawing-room. Of 
course, he lived at a hotel, but, under one pre- 
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text or another, he managed to dine six days 
in the week at her house, reading to her, or 
talking, while she netted, or embroidered, or 
drew, or went on with whatever employment 
she might chance to have on hand. He went 
out with Mrs. Barrington, if he could not avoid it, 
but usually managed to find some excuse for get- 
ting back to Elsie before the evening was over. 

Mrs. Barrington never wearied of talking of his 
perfections to Elsie, and Elsie said, ‘‘ Yes, mam- 
ma,’ and nothing more, till, sometimes, Mrs. 
Barrington was seized with the idea that her 
daughter did not really appreciate ‘‘the boy,” 
and used fairly to reproach her with her indif- 
ference. 

‘“« Because,’ said she, ‘‘after all, grown man 
though he may be, he is your ward, and you 
ought to care; and, Elsie, strong as he looks, my 
own opinion is that his chest is very delicate. 
His great-aunt died of consumption when she 
was twenty. I was a tiny child at the time, but 
I remember it well. She was a beautiful crea- 
ture, and he looks very like her.’’ 

But Else never seemed much concerned, and 
frequently Mrs. Barrington grew fairly vexed 
with her indifference. The time came when 
Lester Warne, too, had reason, or thought he 


had, to feel dissatisfied with Elsie’s conduct. 
hey had been the best of friends all winter ; as 
frank and free in their intercourse as if the tie 
between them had been that which unites brother 
and sister. 

It was early spring when Warne first noticed 


this inexplicable change in Mrs. Conyers. In 
another month she proposed to go back to Beech- 
croft, and a manth after that he would reach his 
ridiculously prolonged majority, and his twenty- 
fifth birthday. 

Quietly as she lived, Warne had more than 
once had an Opportunity of being jealous. A 
man does not need to love a woman in order to 
be jealous. The merest boy will-be annoyed if 
any feminine on whom he considers that he has 
special claims, venture so much as to appear in- 
terested in the conversation of any other mascu- 
line, young or old. 

And Elsie had hosts of admirers. Half a dozen 
men were only waiting till nine months of her 
second year of widowhood were complete, to lay 
their hands and their fortunes at her feet. And 
Warne knew this better than Elsie herself; for, 
indeed, though she liked men’s society, Elsie 
never thought about love, or being made love to. 
That sort of thing had been hitherto so entirely 


kept out of her life, that she dreamed but sel-} the Hudson. 





happy this winter, but she did not ask herself 
why, till suddenly there came that change in 
her, a change so noticeable, that even Mrs. Bar 
rington observed it, and discussed its possible 
meaning with Warne. 

Lester, himself, had quite made up his mind, 
She was in love with the lawyer, Mr. Montagu, 
Montigu was still young, handsome, and poor. 
She feared that her mother would object, and 
dreaded to let the truth be known. 

Just as she was preparing to leave town, Les- 
ter came to her one day, and announced his inten- 
tion of making a trip to California. She received 
the news with such unfeigned satisfaction, that 
he nearly lost his senses, and set off the very 
next day, to Mrs. Barrington’s undisguised 
despair. 

He did not come back, and seldom wrete. It 
was September before he returned. He was re- 
called by a letter from Mr. Montagu, reminding 
him that he would only have time to reach the 
East before his majority would arrive. 

‘* It is necessary that you should be punctual,” 
the lawyer said, ‘‘ because Mrs. Conyers contem- 
plates a voyage to Europe, and desires definitely 
to settle all affairs connected with her guardian- 
ship before her departure; a matter rendered 
the more imperative because I also expect to be 
absent from New York for several months. Our 
house is engaged .for & lawsuit in the case of an 
American established in St. Petersburg, and I 
have been deputed to go over and attend to it.” 

It was not difficult, as Warne told himself, bit- 
terly, ‘‘to put two and two together;’” and a 
letter from Mrs. Barrington, which reached him 
at the same time, aided his faculties considerably 
in that attempt at multiplication. She wrote 
that it was rumored Mr. Montagu was to be mar 
ried. As for Elsie, what ailed her was beyond 
her mother’s comprehension; but she was evi- 
dently guarding some secret, and living in fear 
of her parent’s discoyering it, and Mrs. Barring- 
ton was nearly frantic. 

Of course, under such favorable circumstances 
for behaving like a donkey, no masculine could 
have resisted the opportunity. Lester stayed in 
California till autumn, and went mad with rage 
and jealousy sixteen times each day. 

It was toward the close of a September after 
noon, that he once more found himself driving 
along the well-remembered avenue to Beechcroft. 
He had reached New York on the previous even- 
ing, had disdained to call upon Mr. Montagu, 
and in the morning set out on his journey up 
Letter after letter had reached 


dom, and then very vaguely, of such a consum- | him from the lawyer, bnt had received no an- 
mation ever reaching her. She had been very} swer. At last Mr. Montagu wrote: 
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«You are delaying my marriage; embarrass- 
ing Mrs. Conyers beyond measure. I must leave 
America before the end of September. If this 
letter meets with no response, we shall leave 
your affairs in the care of my partner.’’ 

So, on Warne came, more to torture himself 
by the sight of their happiness, than for any 
other reason. 

He was at the house. He was in the library. 

| Mrs. Conyers had started up at sight of him, and 
was trying to speak some words of welcome. 
She had left off her black, and it seemed to him 
that the gray dress made her look changed, and 
uolike herself. 

He tried to be completely at his ease; began 
adozen subjects, and never finished a sentence. 
When he perceived his utter failure in doing 
the dignified and indifferent, he turned sulky, 
and said several provoking things, man-like. 
She took no notice. She talked pleasantly. At 
last, she pointed to the papers scattered about 
the table, and said, 

“I was just going over these, in order to send 
them to you. I received them all from Mr. Mon- 
tagu yesterday.” 

“And you are going to Europe!’’ he said, 
nther than asked. 

“Yes. Mr. Montagu is obliged to sail next 
week ——”’ 

“Oh!” he interrupted, with a harsh laugh. 
“Then I am in time for the wedding.” 

“No, indeed, you dreadful young man!’’ she 
answered, trying to speak playfully. ‘That took 
place four days ago.” 

He turned deathly white, and leaned back, 
helplessly, in his chair. He had thought him- 
self prepared for the worst, but he perceived his 
mistake now. He would not give way. He 
would speak. 

“At least, I am not too late to offer you my 
best congratulations,’’ he said, with an effort, as 
ifeach word were a load. 

“Offer him and Clara Vaughan, you mean,”’ 
igughed Elsie, looking at him strangely. 





‘** Aren't you married to him ?’’ he exclaimed. 

She blushed scarlet, then grew pale Had he 
looked at her, he might have seen that her eyes 
showed that a sudden light had dawned upon her. 

‘¢ Perhaps you wili go uver these papers with 
me,’”’ said she. Not that she at all knew what 
she was saying. 

She held a letter toward him. He took it as 
blindly as it was offered. He could not speak. 
So, he tried to read it while he got his senses 
back. He did read; and when he had finished, 
he understood the reason of the change in Elsie 
Conyers. He had been worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The companies in which it was 
invested had failed during the past winter. Elsie 
had been trying to use her influence with her 
husband’s exeeutors—she herself was not really 
free yet—to turn over that amount of her own 
fortune to his credit.. She had persuaded them 
at last. She thought she was handing him a 
letter from Mr. Montagu. She had given him 
the executor’s letter instead. They had con- 
sented to her plan simply because they found 
that it was positively certain that the whole of 
Warne’s money could be recovered in the course 
of two years. 

A sudden exclamation, which Warne uttered, 
made her look up. She saw, then, what she had 
given him; tried, insanely, to snatch the paper 
from his grasp. He seized both her hands in 
his, and said, in a choked voice, 

‘*May God pardon me! I cannot forgive 
myself.” 

He had not meant to say more, but something 
in her pale, agitated face gave him courage. 

‘«Elsie,” he whispered, ‘I'll accept your 
money on one condition—that you give me your- 
self, too.”’ 

She did not speak; but she let him draw her 
head down upon his shoulder, as he asked, 

‘¢ Shall it be, Guardy ?”’ 

Then he caught her tremulous answer, 

‘‘You are free now, Ward. It is for you to 
choose.” 
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He sat by his hearth, and the peat glowed red, 
The wind it was wild in the glen— 
And askance at his three, tall sons he said, 
“The nicht is the nicht, if the men wor the men.” 


Then one got up, and he went to the door : 
The others they followed him soon. 

They clomb the hill, and they traversed the moor— 
And weird was tho low-waning moon ! 


IRVINE. 


By dawn they had come to a high, lone mere, 
And they slew their fow in his bed ; 

His wife and her babe, and their children dear— 
The eagles they screamed o’er the dead. 


He sat by his hearth, at the twilight fall, 
Like a gray old wolf in his den. 
And the three came in, and they said—’t was all— 
“ The nicht was the nicht, and the mon wor tho men."* 





ONE WINTER. 


BY MISS JULIA A. EASTMAN. 


Tue Scotia had come into port two days before, 
and our upper hall was blockaded with packing- 
boxes. Down stairs, upon the hat-rack, in the 
vestibule, there hung a huge, rough German 
overcoat, having the sme!! of the sea lurking in 
all its pockets. A full beard, and a pair of 
square shoulders, towered above the curls and 
chignons in the family breakfast-room. More- 
over, Virginia, was up, and down to breakfast. 
These all were symptomatic items. 

Cousin Fred had come home on the Scotia. 

It was, as I have good cause to remember, an 
October morning. The distant hills were blue, 
the near hills all colors. Through the still air 
there floated down from overhead the cry, far, 
faint, but shrill, of the wild-geese, their V-shaped 
phalanx pointed southward. 

From below, in the valley, came up the drowsy 
murmur of the river, flowing on toward the sea 
behind a tender veil; a veil whose warp was sil- 
‘ver mist, and whose woof was gollen light. Up 
on the slope of the hill the old house sunned 
itself, standing in the midst of its wide gardens, 
overlooking its broad terraces, while the wood- 
bine, most gorgeous of them all, flung out its 
crimson glories from gable and cornice, trailing 
its blazing splendors over turret and balcony. 

I remember, Kitty wore one of those blood-red 
leaves in her hair that morning. It fairly seemed 
to light up the dark old stairway, and to serve 
instead of the white plume of Navarre when our 
youngest sister led the family charge from the 
breakfast-room to the upper hall. 

‘Now, then, for the spoils of the Egyptians,” 
Fred had cried. ‘Come, Aunt Dora, I'll carry 
you up stairs ;’’ and only the most strenuous 
protest had saved mamma from being seized by 
force of arms. 

The house is the oldest in the county. It was 
built in the old colony times, before the war of 
Independence. The great upper hall is square, 
with a dozen large chambers opening off its four 
sides, with the grand stairway, sunk like a well, 
in the centre, ard with a skylight whose stained 
glass makes red, blue, purple, and orange glories, 
of all rays, from above. 

Who is there, in this day and age of the world, 
who does not know the charm of opening boxes 
packed in Ecrope? Dennis had seen to the un- 
buckling of straps the night before; the locks 
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had been unfastened this morning; and nov, 
Kitty and the rest of us were rejoicing in the 
midst of paper parcels, cases of Russia leather, 
and caskets, velvet or satin-lined. 

“It is my corals that I’m bent on finding,” 
Kitty confided to my ear. ‘“ Fred.” 

Our cousin was standing on the rug. There 
was an open fire, a concession to mamma’s oeca- 
sional asthma, and to Virginia’s perpetual chills, 
She was always at freezing point, was always 
carrying about some sort of wrap, and requiring 
to be shawled and shielded. This day, I ro 
member, it was a mantle; a fleecy, white affair, 
having a purple thread running through the bor- 
der. That purple thread was where the mourn- 
ing came in; for Virginia, Mrs. Arnot, our 
stately, blonde cousin, was a widow, and just 
now in that stage of bereavement indicated by 
white raiment with layender trimmings. 

“«T declare, Aunt Dora, this is the jolliest old 
place I’ve seen in four years—since I went away, 
in fact. What! Freezing!’ And Fred, who 
was beaming round on everybody, and every- 
thing, turned quietly toward Virginia. She had 
given one of her dainty little shivers, and was 
murmuring something about ‘draughts in old 
houses.’’ Fred seized the fleecy shawl from the 
arm of the sofa, shook out its folds, and then 
threw it over her fine, full shoulders. 

‘‘There! Now, you'll do,” he said, cheerily, 
as he folded the ends, and held them crossed 
over her chest; then stood looking down at the 
face below him. Such a clear-cut, white face 
it was, with fringed, drooping eyes. She had 
lifted them an instant in thanking him, and then 
slowly had dropped them again. I saw their 
meeting look, and something in it flashed an old 
memory across my thought. Fred had sailed for 
Europe the day Virginia became Mark Arnot’s 
wife. There were those—Virginia I believed to 
be of them—who connected the two circum- 
stances; who had pictured Fred as roaming about 
the Continents, a forlorn pilgrim, through all 
these years, carrying with him a heart in a chro- 
nic condition of fracture on this one woman's 
account. Watching the pair now, she seated 
there, with her cold, white smile, and Fred 
shining down on her his sleepy, pleasant, gray 
eyes, the old story came back to me. Glancing 
away from them, I caught Kitty's look. Great, 
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dark, soft eyes she had, but something had trou- 
pied their deeps to-day. She turned, walked 
geross the polished oak floor, to throw a lace 
yeil over mamma’s hair; then she returned to 
her delving. 

“Well, little gipsy,’’ cried Fred, taking one 
of her braids in his hands. She had a fancy for 
plaiting her hair in two heavy plaits; and 
through the morning she was tripping about like 
aGerman peasant-girl, with the braids hanging 
to her knees—shining, black braids, each larger 
than her wrist. ‘‘Every one has grown young 
butyou. [left youalittlegirl, picking wintergreen 
berries, out on the mountain. Do you remember?”’ 

“I do remember,’’ answered Kitty, demurely, 
and with a twinkle in her eyes. Virginia was 
watching them under cover of her slow-moving 
lids. Her every motion was measured. She 
even winked with a grand stateliness, ‘‘and I 
remember it was out there among the winter- 
greens and trailing arbutus that you promised 
me—what 7—a set of corals.” 

Fred took his keys from his pocket, and walk- 
ed off toward a small traveling-satchel, while 
Kitty sat down upon the corner of a box, she pull- 
ed one of her braids over her shoulder, and sat 
playing with it as she went on. 

“I suppose, Cousin Fred, you’ve no idea of 
the anxiety I have had about those corals. Ever 
since we heard by the cable that the Scotia had 
siiled, I have watched wind and weather, made 
my days a weariness to my family and friends, 
and my nights a weariness to myself, all for fear 
there would be a storm at sea, and the vessel 
would be wrecked, and I should lose my c——’”’ 

“Cousin,’’ interpolated Fred. He came trip- 
ping down the room with that spring of the arch- 
ed foot which weall remembered. In his hands 
were two jeweler’s cases, a small and a large 
one. The small case he opened, and gave to Mrs. 
Arnot, standing at her side as she examined it. 

“Cousin? Certainly not,” proceeded Kitty. 
“Ihave plenty of cousins, and I am constantly 
increasing my stock by birth and marriage. But 
corals! I’ve never owned a bit of coral.” 

Our cousin had taken the small case from Vir- 
ginia, and now placed it in Kitty’s hands. Her 
delighted cry brought us all about her, and we 
saw, lying on its purple velvet cushion, a small 
and exquisite brooch, a stone-cameo, set in bril- 
liants, and bearing on its face the features, in 
profile, of Fred himself. 

“Why, Fred,” cried mamma, “it’s your very 
self.” And Alfrida, who is our eldest, added, 
“You, Fred, whom we could never induce to 
80 much as sit for a tintype; you, to spend a 
king’s ransom on the semblance of yourself. Not 





that I know how much a king’s ransom would 
amount to, any more than I know what such a 
bauble as that would cost. But——” 

** But it is very beautiful,’’ said mamma. 

‘I had it cut for a friend,” explained Fred. 
Thereupon he closed the case, and slipped it in 
his pocket. I had expected he would give it to 
Virginia. So, I am sure, had she. It would be 
exceedingly becoming to her white, statuesque 
beauty. She understood her style too well to 
attach ribbons and pendants to herself. Dia- 
monds were vulgar, she said; but cut stones, 
cameos, were her delight. Fred remembered her 
fancy, I thought. 

«« Here, Kitty, are your corals.’’ And he drew 
her off to the sofa, and opened the larger case. 
Kitty gave a little exclamation. I understood it 
when I saw the jewels. The wintergreen ber- 
ries, in their clusters, shaded from pink-white 
to deep red, were imitated in the carved coral 
neckJace, ear-rings, brooch and bracelets, while 
each held somewhere a flower of the rose-tinted, 
shell-pink arbrutus. Our little sister was very 
quiet, it seemed, as she carried her treasures 
first to mamma and then to Virginia, and the 
rest of us for inspection ; then, closing the case, 
she said to her cousin, standing near her, ‘‘ You 
did remember ;’’ and that was all. 

But something came into her face as she said 
it; something new and strange, and which I had 
never noted there before. It was a waking up, 
as it were, of a new life, the woman in the child, 
and I recalled it many times afterward. Oh, 
how I recalled Kitty, as she stood there among 
us that day, with the blood-red leaf in her black 
hair. I remember when, a week later, I came 
across a crimson woodbine-leaf on the floor of 
the hall; I turned, faint and sick, thinking of 
all that had come between those days. 

Kitty—by-the-by, Kitty, like a hundred other 
household-pets in their generation, was called 
by a name to which she had no claim. Her bap- 
tismal title was like her ball-dresses, too long 
for every-day wear. Theodora Ashburnham, to 
explain this reckless appropriation of alphabet- 
ical capital, I have only to mention our family 
name—Pym. The long prenomens of which we 
girls were the victims, were legacies of compen- 
sation for our hereditary and inalienable poverty. 
Kitty had returned once more to the unpacking, 
Fred had brought out a box, and with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Here, Mrs. Arnot, is a bit of frivolous- 
ness for you,” had flung a string of amber beads 
about Virginia’s Clytie neck. She had replied, 
‘‘Oh, how very pretty !’’ but without raising 
her eyes. The old hall was becoming every mo- 
ment a greater litter of foreign curiosities. There 
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was a portfolio of Venitian photographs here ; § 
yonder a case of Swiss carvings in wood; there 
a dainty breakfast-service from Dresden; French 
gloves and laces thrown down beside engravings 
from Rome, and in the midst of all, Fred was 
standing and talking of Paris dress-making. 

“I have a dress apiece for you somewhere, 
but I believe those ponderous boxes are to be 
sent out from town to-morrow,” he said. 

‘The idea of Paris dresses for us,’ said 
mamma. ‘ What will poor little Miss Payne say? 
She who has been seamstress in the Pym family 
for d generation.” 

‘« Ah, but you know Pope has @ new applica- 
tion in these days,’’ said Fred, laughing. 

‘* Worth makes the woman,’’ he quoted; and 
Alfrida, quickly seizing the quotation, added, 

‘‘Want of him the dowdy, I suppose;’’ and 
then some one cried out that she had found a 
case of cameos; and thereupon our cousin ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh, Amy! I was mindful of your house- 
keeping, that is to be. No blushing now. Here 
is a box over here, that I’m going to open with 
my own hands. Come, Kitty; you shall help 
me. Where’s the hammer?”’ 

From an inner bed-room, there was a child’s 
voice calling, ‘‘ Aunty!’ Max was at the end 
of his morning nap. I started to cross the room. 
I have a remembrance of seeing Kitty stoop to 
pick up a nail, of hearing a sharp sound, as of 
splitting of wood; then of seeing her rise up 
quickly, start back with a little moan. Then I 
was aware of Fred springing toward her, throw- 
ing up his hands with a wild cry. 

«« Oh !—what have I done !” 

Then all was confusion in an instant. Mamma 
fainted, and Virginia’s self-possession revealed 
itself in her standing up and whirling round like 
a creature demented. Alfrida rushed off, incon- 
sequently, for camphor, and only Kitty herself 
was quiet. 

“The doctor, please, Fred,’ she said; and 
while Fred cleared the stairs in two bounds, she 
sat down with her back against the bannisters, 
and one hand pressed against her left eye. Her 
face was quite white, but her voice was like her- 
self, as she said, 

‘‘Amy, attend to mamma, won’t you? And 
then bring me the hand-mirror from my bureau. 
And call Tenty to take care of Max.’’ For the 
child was shouting lustily all the while. 

I brought the hand-mirror. Kitty took it 
steadily, then held it up where she could exa- 
mine the wound. 

‘« Yes,” I heard her say, very low. Then she 
leaned back, with both eyes covered. 





**Can't I do something?” I asked. 

She shook her head, and I just sat down be 
side her, on the floor; and not a word was spoken 
until the Doctor came. There we sat like two 
women of Jerusulem, in their place of wailing; 
Kitty, with her covered eyes, and I, with mine 
fixed on her white chin and quivering’ lips. 

“Now, let every one go out but Amy. I want 
to ask Dr. Jaynes a question.” 

The wounds had been dressed; they had car 
ried her to her own room. It had been made 
quite dark, and I had to feel for the little ho 
hand which I was holding now in both mine. | 
could just truce the outlines of a figure where the 
Doctor was standing in front of the bed. Mamma 
and our old nurse, Tenty, had gone away, and 
closed the door after them. 

** Now, Doctor.’’ Could this be our Kitty, who 
had been troubled by hot weather, and cold wea- 
ther, and peevish.if the wind veered round to 
the wrong quarter? Could this be her voice, s 
calm and sweet when she was suffering pains 
which the bravest would find it sore trouble to 
bear? ‘Now, Doctor, you are going to let me 
know the worst. You will tell me all about it, 
please.”’ 

So still it was, there in the black dark. Dr. 
Jaynes did not answer her until she said, 

‘Nothing can be worse than my imaginings. 
I wish to know the truth.” 

‘‘The truth is this, my child,’’ answered the 
gruff old man, kindly; ‘that you have given 
your eye an ugly cut with a jagged, rusty nail. 
It will cost you the sight of it, but that you 
won’t miss much. One eye is as good as two, 
for most purposes. Your danger is of fretting, 
and throwing yourself into a fever, or losing the 
eye itself, and, possibly, the sight of the other.” 

‘« Will the scar——”’ Here I felt Kitty’s hand 
stir in mine. ‘‘ Will it be a serious disfigurement? 

‘Bless your dear heart, no! Who thought 
our little woman was so chuck-full of vanity? 
But no more talk to-night. Go to sleep, now. 
Good-night.”’ 

«« Amy,’ she spoke, as I was letting the Doctor 
out. I stepped back, and received a whispered 
message, which five minutes later I had the op- 
portunity of delivering. I was returning from 
closing the front door after Dr. Jaynes, was 
coming through the hall, with its litter of beau- 
tiful things, when Fred started up out of the 
shadow. Even the hall had been darkened out 
of regard to the opening of that one door. 

“Oh, Amy !’’—and I saw such a haggard face 
bent toward me. “ Will she quite hate me?” 
And he wrung my two hands in his, and fixed 
on my own his wild, tearless eyes. 
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«No, indeed, you foolish boy,” I answered, } into an uneasy sleep, the door opened noiselessly, 


as lightlyas I could. ‘I was to tell you that you 
weren’t to fret, for it wasn’t very bad.”’ 

“The brave child! Tell her I shall hate my- 
self forever, if she doesn’t get well very soon.” 

It had been Fred’s hand that had sent the 
rusty nail flying out of the packing-box, to lodge 
in my poor girl’s eye. It was a present for my- 
self, which they had been bringing to the light ; 
a statue, a copy of Dannecker's Ariadne. There 
it lay, now, with the lathe-supports still under 
the slender limbs. I looked at it, at all these 
memorials of travel, and I thought, is it possible 
leared for these things only this morning? It 
seemed a hundred years ago. 

We could not read to Kitty, for we could have 
no light. We were to keep her cheerful in 
every possible way. Alfrida repeated volumes 
of poetry. I sang everything I had ever heard. 
Fred described every city and nation of the 
known world. Theatres, picture-galleries, town 
life and peasant life, court presentations, and 
Bedouin encampments; oat-meal in a Scotch 
shealing, and dinner with a grand duke. All 
these experiences were pressed into service, to 
entertain our prisoner in the dark. Kitty en- 
joyed everything, even to her breakfast; and it 


was good to hear her laugh ring out through the 
old rooms. But suddenly there came a change. 

It was a week after the accident, wken the 
Doctor came from the sick-room, one day, with 
a scowl of disapproval. 


“Wrong! Fever! Irritation !”’ he growled, 
clutching his gray beard. We all knew this beard- 
symptom. ‘‘Something has excited her! What?’ 

No one knew. ho had been with her Jatest 
last night? The quietest person in the house. 
Mrs. Arnot. She had been selected for evening 
sessions, for this very characteristic—quiet. 

“Amy,” whispered Kitty, after the Doctor had 
gone, ‘‘ don’t let Virginia come in to-day. She’s 
very sweet and beautiful, but—I hate her.” 

Verily, our little sister was ‘‘irritated.”” Long 
afterwards, I knew what the mischief was. To- 
day I only lay down and took Kitty’s hands in 
mine, watched through the dim half-light, to 
which my eyes became wonted ; the white bed, the 
great braids lying out, so long and heavy, on the 
coverlet, the white folds covering the poor, pain- 
ful eyes, and the patient lips and dimpled chin. 

“Where is Fred, Amy ?”’ she asked, presently. 
I had thought her falling asleep. 

“Fred |’? Then I remembered I had not seen 
him to-day. ‘‘ Out walking, I think.’ 

‘Don’t let him come in any more, dear.’’ 

“No, Kitty.” 

Ten minutes iater, when Kitty had dropped 


far enough to admit a beckoning hand. 

‘¢ Miss Amy,’’ began Tenty, the nurse, as soon 
as I could join her in the hall, “ your mother 
wishes me to ask, have you seen or heard any- 
thing of Mr. Fred ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing. He’s off on one of his long walks, 
probably.”’ 

«« He wasn’t at tea last night, nor yet at break- 
fast this morning, an’ his bed wasn’t slept on; 
an’, Miss Amy, your mother is worried, like.” 

‘Oh, Tenty, Mr. Fred can be trusted to take 
care of himself. Don’t let mamma trouble.” 
And I reflected that a young man who had made 
the ascent of the Amazon and the Pyramids, was 
not likely to come to grief on the native heath of 
his own hills. Nevertheless, I did wonder what 
spirit of unrest had entered in and taken posses- 
sion of our cousin; and whether Virginia had 
anything to do with it. Kitty’s disquiet, her 
sudden antipathy against Mrs. Arnot, her edict of 
expulsion with regard to Fred, Fred’s own strange 
conduct ; all these details puzzled me. To them 
were added these items that afternoon. 

Caleb, our farmer, coming from the grist-mill, 
five miles away, had met a man walking fast 
over the hills, in the edge of the forest, and after 
sunset. ‘‘ Walkin’ along, right in the teeth o’ the 
wind, and the storm acomin’ up; a walkin’ with 
his head down, and his hat-rim a slouchin’ 
over his face; an’ jist as he got ‘long by me, J 
happened to look up, an’ then I see ’twas Mister 
Fred. He didn’t ’pear to see me, an’ I rid long 
an’ made ’s if I didn’t see him. But sence I’ve 
ben a thinkin’ on ’t, it has ’curred to me ’t 
mebbe he wasn’t quite right in his ’ead, catched 
fever, like as not, in them forrin’ parts, or else 
on ship-board. Thought I’d jest mention it.’’ 

We were just sending a man out in search of 
our cousin, when the front door opened, and a 
figure entered. Drenched with rain, spattered 
with mud, having a bedraggled, worn-out ap- 
pearance, we saw, in spite of all, that a deeper 
change had come over him. It was Fred, but 
Fred with the look of years, and such hard years, 
too, upon his face. 

“T'll not have any tea to-night. How is 
she?” he asked, hoarsely; and, before I could 
remonstrate, there was a sound of hurried words, 
then some one brushed past me, and I heard, 

‘Some one must go for Dr. Jaynes. Kitty 
has thrown out her arm in her sleep, and done 
herself injury.” 

The last’ word was spoken at the same instant 
that the door closed behind Fred. In ten min- 
‘ utes Dr. Jaynes was in the house, in two hours 
‘a despatch had brought out from town the most 
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distinguished oculist of this country. What the 
precise nature of the new trouble was, and what the 
operation required for its relief, there is no need 
te tell here. Enough that the horror of blackest 
days came after this. In their midst Mrs. Arnot 
went away, sailed for Europe. The morning she 
left I heard her say to Fred, 

‘My poor friend, I would comfort you if it 
were in my power, but,’ speaking in her calm, 
polished tones, ‘‘ owing to this fearful accident, 
this disfigurement to her hand, she can have 
but one feeling for you.” ° 

“IT know I must always be hateful to her,’ 
said Fred, bitterly enough. Then I came in, 
and found Virginia in the most becoming of pur- 
ple traveling-suits, sipping her coffee, while 
Fred, with his back to her, stared gloomily out 
the window. Virginia went; Fred stayed till my 
sister began to mend, then he also left. 

‘“* Amy,’’ he said, in his good-by, keeping his 
eyes fixed with unspeakable earnestness on mine, 
«‘ Amy, if she is ever willing to see me, whether 
it’s next year, or twenty years hence, telegraph 
me, and I will come—come from anywhere in 
the known world.’”’ Then he wrung my two 


hands, and flung himself down the steps. 
The snow lay deep on all the uplands the first 


time Kitty was brought down stairs. Then she 
lay on her sofa for that day, and for many days, 
her eyes fixed on some place a great way off— 
eyes where the tiniest of scars showed the trouble 
which had been. But, though the great anxiety 
was over, Kitty still grew no stronger. 

‘Amy,’ she said, one morning, April hya- 
cinths brightening the room, ‘‘ Amy, I’m not 
sure but Iam to be one of those mentioned as 
the people, ‘ whose strength is to sit still.’”’ 

She smiled such a sad, white smile, and put 
up her face for mamma’s morning kiss. 

«See here, listen,’’ cried our mother, glow- 
ing over a discovery in the daily paper. ‘‘‘ Mar- 
ried, at the United States Embassy, in Paris, 
Virginia, eldest daughter of Charles Pym, to—’ 
whom do you suppose ?”’ 





‘« Fred Waltham,’ answered Alfrida, who had 
been too deep in her German to see or suspect 
anything of all that had exercised my mind. 

‘*Not at all,” answered mamma. Kitty sat 
up, her face just awful in its intensity. Faces 
take that look two or three times in a life. ‘To 
Mark Arnot, Senior.”’ 

‘Her father-in-law! That shows a millenia) 
state of affairs,” cried Alfrida. ‘She will get 
the Arnot consols by this means. Kitty!’ 

Kitty very quietly whitened, and would have 
fallen to the floor had I not been watching her. 
I kept on watching for a week, and at the end of 

ime I telegraphed to Fred, in St. Petersburgh. 

‘«Come home.” 

There was a tangle, and it waited his unravel- 
ing. Whether Kitty loved or hated her cousin, 
I had been trying all these months to decide. I 
had decided now. 

And go my story ends with another steamer 
coming into port, another great-coat, with the 
smell of ie sea in its pockets, and not another, 
but the same pair of square shoulders towering 
above the curls and chignons in the breakfast- 
room. But Virginia was not there. 

“Tt was all that quiet creature’s, if you can 
believe it,’’ Kitty confided to me. ‘‘ Just fancy 
her plot. She came to me and told me that Fred 
was willing to marry me out of honor—marry 8 
disfigured woman as a reparation for the harm 
done to her. Think of it.” 

*« Yes, and I undersiand the rest of it. To 
persuade Fred that he was horrible to you be 
cause he had done you the injury.” 

‘*Ah, well! ‘I can forgive her, since she 
failed. She will make a good wife and mother, J 
believe. Most likely she had the consciousness 
of a fitness for conjugal life, and felt justified 


in straining a point to get herself into her ele 
fe 


ment.”’ 

Kitty has her home, and I have mine. Thereis 
one piece of statuary in my house, which my cou- 
sin’s brother will never look at. It is my lovely 
Ariadne of Dannecker. 





SHADOW. 


BY CHARLES DEAN. 


Dar11ne@, my darling! the sad winds are sighing; 

Swiftly above me the dark clouds are flying ; 

O’er my lone pathway their deep gloom is lying ; 
Shrouding my soul in the darkness of night. 

Loved one! on thee I am fondly relying, 

Powers of darkness and evil defying : 

Wilt thou not heed my heart's passionate erying ; 
Brighten my pathway with love’s magic light? 


Darling, thy name I am fondly repeating; 
Calling to mind our last sorrowful meeting; 
Striving to still my heart's violent beating ; 
Looking beyond the decp gloom of to-day. 
Darling, my darling! my heart’s dearest treasure! 
Trusting our future to Heaven's wise pleasure, 
Gladness and joy shall be our’s without measure ; 
Darkness and shadow shall all pass away. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75, 


CHAPTER V. 

A watton had taken up the sublime cry of one 
man, ‘‘ Give me liberty, or give me death !” 

While that cry, embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence, was sweeping through the land, 
like the burning splendor of a prairie fire, the 
people close to that spot where the heart of a 
great nation was beating into life, gave them- 
selves up to deeper enthusiasm and wilder joy. 
Again and again they called for another public 
reading of the paper that had gone forth, an 
inspiration of freedom to the world. 

In that paper the elements of a great power 
had found voice, and every patriot burned with 
desire to hear it for himself. Many had been 
unable to reach the grounds, which lie around 
the State House, in time to hear the first read- 
ing. Others had been forced back to the out- 
skirts of the crowd, and could not hear. So, 
four days after its passage, a second reading of 
the Declaration was announced, and the eighth 
of July became a gala-day, as the first had been, 
and with it came new rejoicing, and more tumul- 
tuous enthusiasm. 

Hours before the time appointed, the great 
square which opens on Walnut street was crowd- 
ed; for people came flocking in from the neigh- 
boring country, from the near State of New 
Jersey, and from every portion of the city, until 
all the streets in sight of the State House were 
thronged by a vast multitude, bright, eager, and 
overflowing with enthusiasm. Even the walls 
and fences were obliterated by the human beings 
that climbed upon them, and could only be dis- 
cerned by long ridges of blackness, lifted above 
the level of the crowd. 

As the throng grew more dense, young men 
and boys were crowded up into the great over- 
hanging trees until the massive limbs bent under 
their weight, and from the windows and house- 
tops, crowded like bee-hives, these restless human 
beings seemed like mountain-eagles, that had 
swooped down among the branches. The crowd, 
being mostly of men, would have filled the 
grounds darkly, but for their bright, eager faces, 
their cheerful greetings, and the flashing eyes 
that met everywhere with glances of kindred 
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happiness. Besides, there was some rich gleams 
of color on the house-tops, and in the windows, 
crowded with the patriot women of the city; 
some gayly attired, and wearing richly-hued 
scarfs, which they flung upon the air, now and 
then, in answer to greetings from the crowd. 
Others, in garments of soft, gray tints, fluttered 
like doves among their more gorgeous sisters, 
and looked out upon the pageant half-timidly, as 
a sequence of strife that they had been taught 
to condemn, let the object be what it might, as a 
wrong to humanity. 

On that day the houses of the Royalists were 

closed, in haughty protest of a Declaration which 
they had no power to prevent, but received with 
intense bitterness. But on the outskirts of the 
crowd,.and in some of, tle buildings, a few of 
these haughty malcontents might be found look- 
ing gloomily on the great concourse of people, or 
turning from them with curling lips and gleam- 
ing eyes, unable to endure a scene which threat- 
ened to uproot all their prejudices of caste, and 
drag them into the chaos of a social as well as 
political revolution. 
_ Both among the Patriots and Royalists of the 
time was a vast floating element, that drifted 
with the tide, and joined each party, as, it rose, 
always the most noisy and reckless in its adyo- 
cacy of what seemed to be the strongest, and 
carrying disturbance wherever they went. *» 

Wherever a group of such persons happened 
to centre in this vast crowd, the shouts were 
loudest, and the commotion most turbulent. 

I have said that the houses overlooking the 
square were all crowded with human beings; 
but in this the dwellings of some staid old Quaker 
families must be excepted. Making peace a great 
principle of their religion, these people kept 
aloof from all demonstrations connected with the 
great strife which disturbed the land; but in 
some cases human curiosity was stronger than 
religious principle, and through the bowed shut- 
ters fair and demure faces might be seen peering 
out upon. the great concourse of people, as im- 
prisoned doves look frem their cages. 

In one of these houses, looking through the 


half-closed shutters, was a fair, eager face, that 
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unconsciously drew the attention of those per- 
sons gathered nearest the window ; for, hovering 
there, in tho shadow, thuse large blue eyes, and 
the soft, light hair, which caught a stray sun- 
beam now and then, took a strange, picturesque 
beauty almost mystical. The face was unknown 
to all who looked upon it, for Grace Kingsford 
had been so exclusively brought up, that few 
persons in the crowd would have recognized her, 
had that sweet face been wholly exposed. As it 
was, those who saw it caught the gleams of a 
lovely picture, and looked again, because it was 
80 beautiful. 

Near the window, and just within the narrow 
vein of light that fell through the blinds, a little 
old woman, upright as a lily-stalk, sat in a 
straight-backed chair, as prim and sad-colored as 
herself. A plain gossamer cap, without plait or 
ribbon, cast the faintest. possible shadow on her 
calm face. Upon a stool, covered with gray ma- 
roon, her small feet were planted cozily, and 
seldom swerved from the exact line worn by 
their constant pressure. Herneutral-tinted dress, 
gored like an umbrella cover, fell smoothly down 
her small limbs, decorously eovered the ankles, 
and terminated there. Acress her narrow bosom 
® transparent kerchief, of shere muslin, was 
folded, and over that a little silk shawl, tinted 
like a dove’s wing, was neatly pinned. Partly 
gray and white was the little woman, from head 
to foot; hair, eyes, garments, all partook of 
these restful tints, near which the fair beauty of 
the girl, though delicately toned, seemed abso- 
lutely brilliant and worldly. 

The old woman, in her straight-backed chair, 
was knitting with a gentle motion of the fingers, 
that allowed no cheerful rattle of the needles, 
such as gave homely music to the fireside work 
of a New England woman in those times. She 
took the needle in and out of the sheath, pinned 
at her right side, with dainty stillness; but, with 
all this, her work throve and grew faster than 
was usual under noisier and seemingly swifter 
hands. Though she now paused in her work, 
the old Quakeress now and then cast quiet 
glances through the opening between the shut- 
ters, and, in her noiseless fashion, took interest 
in the gathering of the crowd which was driven 
so closely beneath the parlor windows, that the 
room was filled with a great rustle from the 
swaying throng, and a nearer hum of voices, that 
seemed almost in the room. From those win- 
dows, to the wall inclosing the State House 
grounds, the street was packed with new comers 
pressing forward for s better view. Beyond that 
was the great multitude, swaying to and fro, 





trance-hall of the State House, and was carried 
by the human current into Chestnut street, as yet 
less densely filled. 

The clock at one end of the State House began 
to strike. With the first sound, a great hush 
fell upon the crowd. Not a word was spoken; 
not a breath seemed drawn. Every face in that 
vast multitnde was turned upon one object— 
the platform, upon which a young man stood, 
with a roll of vellum in his hand. 

The stillness lasted a full minute; then it 
broke in a wild, deep, simultanedus rush of 
voices, that thundered through the city like » 
mountain flood broken loose. 

The man upon the platform raised his hand. 
While that mighty shout was dying in the dis- 
tance, a great hush fell upon the multitude, and 
one voice swept over it like the blasts of a 


trumpet. 
It was not needful that Rufus Barringford 


should refer to the scroll of vellum in his hand. 
The words it contained had been written on his 
heart in letters of fire, and like fire they kindled, 
his eyes burned upon his lips, and rolled with the 
force and sweetness of martial music over the 
great, silent multitude that listened. 

It was a glorious sight. That ocean of faces, 
the flashing eyes, the parted lips through which 
the breath came in hushed sobs, the hands clasp- 
ing strange hands in swift, impulsive brother- 
hood; all this subdued, and held in thrall by 
the voice of one man, who turned the wisdom 
of statesmen into music, while he stood upright, 
fully conscious of the mighty import of each 
sentence as it came from his lips, and trembling, 
from head to foot, with the magnetism that link- 
ed him with the newborn nation surging at his 
feet. 

Behind him, upon the platform, built that 
men of science might watch therefrom the transit 
of Venus, but destined for even grander things, 
sat old Ben Franklin, looking benignly down 
upon his brethren in toil, nodding his massive 
head, as some sentences he had helped to form, 
resounded upon the air, or smiling up into the 
speaker’s face, when that voice made his own 
thoughts more grandly luminous than they had 
ever seemed to himself. 

There, too, was John Adams, critical, ambi- 
tious, but wholly patriotic. Hancock, who seem- 
ed to have dropped from the British court on to 
that platform, with his patrician habits, finely- 
cut features, and courtly education, linked toa soul 
republican to the core, and brave as the rudest 
man in the throng at his feet. Beyond these, 
crowding the platform with moral greatness, came 


until.a portion of it swept through the great en- } other men, each one of whom had periled for 
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tune’ and life, when his hand signed the rough 
scroll which the speaker held, and each ready to 
sign it again with the blood of his own heart, if 
that were needed, to free his countrymen. 

Pale, firm, thrilled with a new sense of the 
momentous thing they had done, these men look- 
ed down upon the uplifted faces of their country- 
men, thousands upon thousands, every one fired 
with patriotic joy, and félt, perhaps for the first 
time, how grand a thing it is to live or die for 
one’s country. 

The reading was ended. Then the crowd, as 
if pulsed by one heart, drew a deep sob that 
swelled into a mighty roar of thanksgiving. The 
bell, swinging high up in the great square tower, 
on whose rim had been written years before, 
“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the Land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof, rung and rung again.” 

Then it was, while the shouts of this great 
multitude of freemen was thundering through 
the air, that the old bell pealed out its glorious 
mission for the second time, and, through the 
wild tumult of rejoicing, its brazen music rose 
loud and clear above all other sounds, proclaim- 
ing “ Liberty throughout the Land,” thus obey- 
ing the spirit of prophecy that had written itself 
deep in the metal it consecrated. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In all that vast crowd, though given up to en- 
thusiasm that amounted ‘almost to frenzy, there 
was one being sitting alone in the shadow, who was 
inspired by the scene as no other person could 
have been, for with her intense patriotism was 
deepened by intenser love, two passions that lift 
the souls they inhabit almost into the immortality 
of angels. The ambition of a thorough woman al- 
ways comforts itself in the object of her love. The 
embodiment of all her enthusiasm, all her hopes 
for self and country, stood before Grace Kings- 
ford in the splendid presence of that one man 
whose voice rang over the crowd, so clear and 
trumpet-toned, that every word fell upon her 
heart, thrilling it as harp-strings tremble under 
the music they create. 

Since the night when she had fallen senseless 
at her father’s feet, struck blind by the flash of 
his uplifted sword, she had neither heard the 
voice or looked upon the face of her lover. She 
knew that he had wrested the sword from the 
hand uplifted to cut him dawn, and, after stand- 
ing & moment, face|to face, with the white rage 
of the proud old patrician, had calmly fastened it 
in the brackets above the mantel-piece, and left 
the house, only bending his head as he passed 
from the room. It was that she might hear that 





voice, and look upon the splendor of her lover’s 
face once more, that Grace Kingsford had stolen 
into the house of her old Quaker friend that day, 
and timidly besought permission to see the great 
political pageant from the concealment of those 
bowed shutters; and it was that no one might 
dare to question the propriety of this act that 
Abigail Boardman had brought her kaitting- 
work, and kept gentle guard in that straight- 
backed chair. 

For a time Grace looked forth timidly, watch- 
ing this great human tidal wave swell and heave 
toward the State House ; but when he appeared, 
when that wild, deep shout of receptance swept 
over her, all timidity fled, the heart swelled in her 
bosom as a night-blooming cerus bursts into bloom 
when overflooded by starlight. The young blood 
burned in her cheeks, and the blue of Heaven 
itself turned dark“in her eyes. 

When his voice first reached her, she was 
shaken with proud, tremulous joy, from head to 
foot, and for one moment turned her triumphant 
giance on the little woman who was looking down 
at her knitting, and intensely occupied with a 
seam-stitch taken in the wrong place; a mistake 
that denoted unusual excitement; beyond that 
the waxen cheek had a tinge of color, and the 
gentle Quakeress had moved her feet an inch or 
two on the drab foot-stool, another evidence of 
unusual perturbation. But these signs of sym- 
pathy were nothing to the ardent appeal of the 
girl, who longed to throw herself in the woman’s 
arms, and tell her, with tears and kisses, how 
proud, how very, very happy she was. Her own 
worship was not enough; she would gladly have 
brought that quaint little woman down upon her 
knees by the window, to listen, breathlessly, as 
she did. 

All this ardor was answered by demure si- 
lence and a faint click of knitting-needles. So 
Grace turned away impatiently, and half-sitting 
half-kneeling at the window, listened, beaming 
with happiness, and, with both hands pressed 
against her heart, which leaped and quivered 
like a bird trying to escape its nest when apple- 
blossoms are thickest and sweetest around it. 

As the stillness deepened in the crowd, and 
that voice grew so clear that she could drink in 
each syllable it uttered, those little hands left 
the heart to its own tumultuous beating, and 
covered her eyes, which were full of happy tears. 
Thus she knelt and listened, until a great shout 
rose up from the multitude. Then, all unton- 
scious of the impetuous act, she pressed her 
hands against the shutters till the ribbon that 
tied them gave way, and leaning out, she saw 
the whole glory of the scene. Hats waving, 
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hands uplifted.. The windows and house-tops 
crowded with, women, who flung out handker- 
chiefs and scarfs, and tossed down their flaming 
breast-knots, or tore the July flowers, from where 
they had been clustered about the casements, and 
scattered them to the wind, giving a grace to the 
scene which no one had ever witnessed before. 

This. was the crowning moment of Grace Kings- 
ford’s life. She lived to be an old woman, and 
tell of these things with gentle pride, but never, 
in all her after years, did she come so close;to 
perfect happiness as then. 

All at once, as she leaned from the casement, 
smiling, weeping, trembling, a great blackness 
that had rolled up from the East, unseen or un- 
eared for by the multitude, broke over the city 
in a sudden tempest of wind and rain. Thus, 
the wings of the storm bore the shouts of the 
people upward, where the Heavens themselves 
threw out silver banners of rain, and answered 
the bells with reverberating thunder. 

Awestruck and silent, Grace sunk to her knees 
and covered her face with both hands. When 
she looked out again, the crowd was breaking up. 
The platform was empty, and a press of people 
were moving tumultuously up the street, 

‘‘He is gone. I lost sight of him a minute, 


and now he is gone,’’ she whispered, piteously 
to herself. 
As she spoke, two horsemen appeared, push- 


ing their way slowly up the street. One was an 
officer, in all the pomp of military splendor, un- 
usual, in the poverty-stricken army, mounted 
on a blooded war-horse, and greeting the people 
who made way for him with a lordly grace that 
would better have befitted the British court than 
the streets of Philadelphia on a day like that. 

The other, who had fallen behind, blocked 
in by the crowd, rode more carefully; and 
though often greeted on his way, never once 
failed to answer word or bow with cordial friend- 
liness. More than once he checked his horse to 
accept some proffered hand-clasp, though the 
rain was beating on him. 

In his progress, he was crowded close to Abi- 
gail Boardman’s dwelling; so close seated in jis 
saddle, he came to a level with her parlor win- 
dow. One glance, a faint cry, that broke from 
the girl who stood there, and Barringford gave his 
horse to a man in the throng, and came close to 
the easement, 

“Grace, is it you? Oh, how little I hoped to 
see you here, or anywhere! Tell me, how is it 
with you ?”’ 

Her hand had stolen through the casement, 
and clung to his. Her eyes, humid as wet vio- 
lets, and as blue, were lifted to his. 





*‘T could not keep away,” she said. ‘It is 
wrong, perhaps; and every one, even you, may 
be-angry with me. But my heart was here, and 
I followed it.”’ 

Barringford bent toward her. 

“T angry! Not vith you, Grace. To look 
into your eyes one moment, dear girl, is a bless- 
ing I had not dared to hope for. But tell me, 
have you. been very unhappy? Has any one 
been. cruel to you ?” 

“There can be no cruelty so great as that of for- 
bidding me.to see you,’’ answered the girl, sadly. 

‘Your father has gone so far as that ?’’ ques- 
tioned Barringford,  ‘‘ But I could expect noth- 
ing better, though I did hope that some little 
remnant. of the old friendship might remain. 
It was a bitter parting when I left you, that 
night, lying so still and pale at your father’s 
feet, Grace. But I could not have reached you 
without striking your father down.”’ 

Grace shuddered, 

‘‘T was so grateful, when I came.to myself, 
and found him standing there alone. At first, I 
dared not look around. Oh, it was an awful 
fear! I feel the glitter of that sword now.” 

“Still, it did no harm. Rage, itself, took 
away your father’s strength, or it might have 
been worse; for I would have died then and 
there, rather than have used hurtful violence.” 

“‘T know, I know! Thank God that you are 
both alive!. He says little; but I feel that he is 
very, very angry with me: I never knew what 
it was to see him frown before. Oh, Rufus, I 
am almost afraid of him.’ 

Barringford. pressed the little hand: that still 
clung to his, with passionate force. 

«Take courage,’ he said. ‘In these days we 
learn to meet and conquer difficulties. It would 
be cowardly to despair—that is, in aman. The 
love of woman makes him brave and resolute, as 
I will be.”’ 

Grace looked into his face, with smiles in her 
tearful eyes. His strength made her hopeful. 

‘So long as your heart is with me, I shall 
never despair,’ he said. ‘‘The freedom of my 
country, and you at my hearthstone, be it ever 
so humble, and I ask no more.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, if I dared to hope so much!” answered 
Grace. ‘ But even these few moments are ours 
by accident. It may be months, years, before 
we meet again.” : 

Barringford smiled. 

“I think not, darling. I do not yield the 
right of wrecking the best hopes of my life 
to any man. I have made no promises that 
should keep us asunder. Nor will you, if you 
love me.” 
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“If IT love you! Oh, you little know!’ 

“So long as I am sure of that, nothing shall 
dishearten me.”’ 

«Then you will be always hopeful,’’ answered 
the girl. ‘To-day I have learned to love my- 
gelf, because I am dear to you. Do you know, 
Rufus, while you were standing there, so high 
above the crowd, I wondered if it could be pos- 
sible that'-it was me you loved. If, among all 
those bright ladies that showered smiles and 
favors on you, I was the ohosen one. You see 
how humble love:can make one. I think there 
isa great deal of pride in it, after all, only one 
gives it all away.” 

Barringford smiled brightly ‘upon the sweet, 
earnest face, turned with such childlike trust 
upon him. 

“You witnessed the scene. You may, ‘per- 
haps, have heard a little of the reading.’ 

“TL heard it all. Ihave folded every word in 
my heart—so proudly, so proudly.” 

“That is because you are American ; and to 
such, man or woman, such words as I have read 
to-day make a noble appeal.” 

“I do not know. It is enough for me that 


you believe in them, and that men I have been 
taught to revere join with you. The whole thing 


is too grand for my handling. Still, when that 
paper was read, and I heard the voice of the 
people go up, so like the roar of the ocean, I 
longed to be wise and eloquent as you are, that 
I, too, might stir men’s hearts, and bring out 
their strength. For a little time I forgot how 
young and helpless a poor girl is.” 

“Helpless! Great Heavens! If you women 
knew how much influence lies in the beautiful 
delicacy of your sex, noone of you would exchange 
it for our rough power of thought and strife.” 

Grace laughed gayly. As she leaned forward, 
the rain was dropping jewels into her hair, and 
pelting her lover in the face. 

‘These moments are too precious for such 
wise talk,” she said, restless that a syllable 
should be wasted that did not speak of the love 
between them. ‘See how fast the people are 
breaking up, and we have so much to say.”’ 

“So much, that it will take us a lifetime to 
say it,” answered the young man, smiling. 

All at onee she snatched her hand from him, 
and flung it up in dismay, before she could speak. 
A panic had seized upon the crowd. Arms were 
frantically waved, hats shaken in the air, and a 
lane of empty space appeared, as if by magic, 
where men had been swarming like bees. Then 
two wild horses came tearing down Walnut street, 
dragging a ponderous carriage after them, which 
leaped, and jarred, and swung to the right and 





left, as its wheels bounded up from the stones, 
and crashed onward with a violence that cleared 
its own passage, and threatened to dash it to 
atoms every instant. 

‘‘Great Heavens! It is your father!” cried the 
young man, rushing in the direction of the car- 
riage. 

Grace followed him, with wild, frightened eyes. 
It seemed to her that shriek after shriek cut 
through her lips, still they uttered no sound, but 
only turned white, and then blue, with the ter- 
ror that held her dumb. She saw Barringford 
force his way through the crowd, leap into the 
open space, seize one of the horses by the pon- 
derous bit, and force his head down by his own 
swinging weight. Then she saw the vicious beast 
rear, lift the brave man from his feet, and hurl 
him down under the wheels of the rocking car- 
riage. A crash, a tumult of voices, a new sound 
of rushing hoofs, and the girl sank down, not 
insensible, but helpless. She knew that the car- 
riage lay a wreck in the street, that a woman 
had been hurled from it, and that a man, her 
own father, was standing upright in the crowd, 
looking downward upon something with a face of 
marble. She saw, also, a war-horse, with empty 
saddle and rattling stirrups, struggling in the 
crowd, where some one had seized upon him by 
the bit, and his rider, the military man who had 
passed so proudly up the street only a few min- 
utes before, was waving back the people who 
swarmed around the wreck of the carriage. 

But where was he? Was it his dead body that 
pale old man was looking down upon so gloomily? 
No, no! Surely, that was his face, white as 
snow, on which drops of blood has fallen. But 
he lives. He stands up unsteadily, as a drunken 
man strives to keep his feet. His face is turned 
toward her. He tries to smile, and wipes some 
drops of blood from his temple. 

Did her father know that his life had been 
saved by Barringford, and would he give no sign 
of gratitude in return for the awful peril into 
which the young man had plunged ? 

The crowd was dense and turbulent. In its 
midst those mad horses were flinging up their 
heads, and snorting out their wrath, in their 
furious efforts at freedom. 

What were they doing now? That officer 
was leaving the wrecked carriage, bearing a 
woman in his arms! It was her—Rhoda Clyde. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tuat morning, Mr. Kingsford had entered his 
wife’s sitting-room more tranquilly than he had 
seemed since the day he had driven young Bar- 
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ringford from his house. He had relented in 
nothing; but the sad, sweet face of his daughter, 
who, since then, had moved about the house like 
a frightened bird, had troubled him greatly. 

Mrs. Kingsford could not have received her 
husband otherwise than kindly; but she was 
made sad and heavy-hearted by the trouble that 
had fallen on her child; so sad, that tears came 
into her eyes when she saw the disappointed 
look that rose into those proud eyes when they 
fell only on herself. 

«She has gone out. Our daughter is so accus- 
tomed to plenty of fresh air, that she languishes 
in the house,’’ said the gentle lady, reading the 
question in her husband’s eyes, and generously 
saving his pride the pain of asking for the young 
creature whose trouble haunted him. 

Kingsford’s face brightened a little. He had 
noticed, with a tinge of self-reproach, that Grace 
had given up her work among the flowers during 
the last few days; and in the house had seemed 
to avoid him as a wounded bird flutters away 
from the hand that has struck it. He was glad 


now to hear that Grace had taken to her favorite 
occupation. 

Mrs. Kingsford understood this feeling, and it 
troubled her ; for she knew well that Grace had 
no heart to go, as of old, among her roses, and 


that the cruel events of the week could never 
pass off so lighfly as her husband seemed to hope. 
Indeed, a sensitive feeling of guilt brought un- 
usual color to her face ; for she had guessed that 
some deeper reason than a walk in the fresh air, 
or a desire to see Abigail Boardman had prompt- 
ed Grace to leave her home that morning. Kings- 
ford walked about the sitting-room awhile, ina 
restless way, sometimes treading on the square 
of carpet that covered the centre of the room, 
sometimes standing on the polished oaken bor- 
der, looking out of the window with half-furtive 
glances, hoping to see his daughter moving about 
in the flower-beds, as was her habit. 

Mrs. Kingsford noticed his restlessness in si- 
lence, and kept busy over a length of muslin 
embroidery, of a pattern that seemed to occupy 
all her attention. Almost for the first time in her 
life she felt at variance with her husband, and 
the pain of it held her silent. 

After waiting at the window awhile, Mr. 
Kingsford gave a little, unconscious sigh, and 
moved away. His wife’s silence chilled him, 
and he shrunk from questioning her of the cause. 

‘* When Grace comes in, tell her that the flow- 
ers in my library are all withered. She has for- 
gotten to bring fresh ones.”’ 

‘*In the library,’’ said the lady, lifting her 
eyes suddenly, and checking herself with a hot 





blush. . ‘I think the child has not been there 
since—— But I will tell her.” 

<>. 

Kingsford walked gloomily away, stung by his 
wife’s hesitation, and anxious about his daugp. 
ter. The lady followed him with her eyes. She, 
too, was miserably unhappy. The beings she most 
loved had fallen into sudden antagonism, and 
her gentle heart was wrung by it. Now, more 
than ever, she felt the unnatural position in 
which she was placed. At the firm step, she 
had failed to hold her position ; had shrunk, with 
almost cowardly sensitiveness, from open advo- 
cacy of her daughter’s course. 

She laid the embroidery down in her lap, and 
seemed to study the pattern with anxious minute 
ness, without seeing it at all, for her heart was 
full, and her thoughts painful. She mused thus, 

‘He trusts me, and | have not the courage to 
tell him where the child has gone. Am I to help 
her in this way? No, no. Cowardice will soon 
end in deceit; I should have told him at once, 
It is all my fault., She would not have gone had 
I forbidden it, ever so faintly. Ah, me, how 
will all this end? ‘The lady had taken off her 
thimble, and put her bright, gold-bowed scissors 
into their velvet case, thus delaying the moments 
as long as possible. Then she put her work- 
lachet on the little round table, and went slowly 
out of the room, trembling inwardly, but reso- 
lute to speak the truth, 

In the great open hall she paused to listen, 
almost hoping that the steps that sounded from 
the library might not be his. To brave this man 
in his wishes or opinions was a new and terrible 
thing to her. Softly and timidly she lifted the 
latch of the library, and went in. 

Kingsford was pacing up and down the floor, 
ill at ease, but ashamed of his own restlessness. 
He paused in his walk when his wife came in, 
and seemed waiting for her to speak. She laid 
her hand on his arm. It trembled somewhat, 
and so did her voice. 

“Grant, I did not mean to say that Grace was 
in the garden. I sometimes fear she will never 
go there again.”’ 

«« Never go into the garden again? 
not ?”’ 

** Because she is so unhappy, Grant.” 

‘¢ Unhappy! And why? Because she has been 
snatched from the crafty influence of a traitor?” 

‘« Grant, our daughter loves this man.” 

‘*T love her, but rather than see her his wife, 
I would place her in the grave with my own 
hands.”’ 

The lady shrunk back, and covered her face 
with both hands. 


And why 
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«Qh, this is terrible !’’ she exclaimed. 

« Not so terrible as the mingling of my blood 
with that of a man who, under a guise of loyalty, 
steals the soul of my child, and dares to boast of 
it to my very face.” 

Here Kingsford checked himself, for the re- 
proachful sorrow in his wife's eyes had its effect. 

«There, there, Martha,’’ he said, laying his 
white hand upon hers. <‘‘ You are not to blame 
for this. If the man could deceive me, how 
could you detect his falsehood ?”’ 

“J think he loves our girl,’ answered the 
lady ; ‘* and to honest affection you and I ought 
to be very forbearing. What would the world 
have been to us without it?” 

The proud man looked down into that sweet, 
womanly face,'and his own softened as he an- 
swered, more kindly, 

“But honest affection cannot exist with dis- 
honor. This man has deceived us, Martha.’’ 

« He has been silent, rather than treacherous,” 
suggested the lady. 

“He is a traitor! A coward dé 

Kingsford broke off here, and a tinge of crim- 
son rose to his face. For there, above the high 
mantel-piece, an old gold-hilted sword lay upon 
its gilded brackets, unsheathed, and glittering, 


as Barringford had left it that night, after he had 
so firmly wrung it from the mad hand which was 


ubout to strike him down. No, he would not 
brand the man who had so bravely saved him 
vom crime, as a coward. 

“Our child loves him.” 

‘* A baby’s love, that will soon blow over, when 
t brighter and grander destiny is open to her.’’ 

Mrs. Kingsford smiled faintly, and shook her 
head. 

“* Women, even young women, do not change 
to easily, Grant.” 

“‘ Do not judge of the sex by yourself, Martha.”’ 

‘“‘T can judge of my daughter by myself; once 
loving, she will prove unchangeable.” 

“Wait till this burst of rebellion is quelled, 
till this nest of hornets is driven from Philadel- 
phia, and Howe’s troops come in. Many a noble 
young fellow, with the best blood of England in 
his veins, will be at her feet then, and she can 
take her choice from the peerage.”’ 

Again Mrs. Kingsford shook her head. 

“If all England, from the throne down, had 
been laid at my feet, I should still have rested 
here,”’ she said, with a deep breath, for her huse 
band’s arm had drawn her within its embrace, and 
his hand was pressing her head to his bosom; for 
her very opposition was so sweet and womanly, 
that it charmed him into forgetfulness of his 
prejudices, for the time, at least. 





“Remember, it was not a rebel against the 
king that wooed you,” he said, almost playfully. 
‘There, now; go and send Grace to me.” 

Mrs. Kingsford shrunk from her husband's 
bosom, and cast an appealing look into his face. 

‘Do not be afraid. I shall say nothing harsh. 
Grace is'a good girl, and is sure to come right 
without harsh measures. Send her to me.” 

«But she is not here,’’ faltered the lady. 

**Not here! Where is she, then ?’’ 

‘«T—I gave her permission to go out. 
pining in-doors.”’ 

‘**Gave her permission to go out on a ay like 
this, when the streets are black with traitors! 
Alone, too !”’ 

** She went early, while everything was quiet.’’ 

** But where is she now?” 

All tenderness had slowly disappeared from the 
man’s face, which was set and hard once more. 

“She is with Abigail Boardman, who will bring 
her home when the streets are quiet.’’ 

‘‘With Abigail Boardman! There, in the very 
heart of the hornet’s nest! You permitted this, 
madam ?”’ 

Yes, Grant. I permitted it. 
restless, 80 unhappy.”’ 

‘* Knowing that this man was to be first and 
foremost in this treasonable display ?”’ 

‘“‘T hardly thought of that.” 

« And she went alone?” 

‘No. A servant went with her. It was ar- 
ranged that Rhoda Clyde should go, but at the 
very last she declined. So I promised to drive 
down later, and bring her home.”’ 

Kingsford stood looking at his wife in cold 
astonishment. Had the spirit of rebellion come 
into his own house, and seized upon the heart of 
that gentle woman, who had gone counter to him 
for the first time in her life? Were the two 
beings he most loved steadily opposing him? 
Was the very atmosphere of his home tainted 
with treason ? 

‘And you expected me to forgive this ?’’ he 
said, frowning blackly on the poor lady. ‘You 
join. my enemies, and sanction disobedience in 
my child, and call yourself an honorable wife.” 

‘That I will always be,’’ answered the lady, 
with tears in her eyes. “ But there is one right 
which belongs to a woman, above all others, that 
of independent love. I cannot deny that to my 
child.” 

**But you can deny obedience to your hus- 
band ?”” 

‘« When have I ever done that, Grant ?”’ 

‘* Now !” was the stern answer; and, going to 
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his writing-desk, Kingsford rang a hand-bell of ° 


antique silver, with angry violence. 
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“Order the carriage!’’ he said, to the man 
who appeared at the door. 

The servant bowed, and disappeared, wonder- 
ing at the disturbance in those two faces. 

Again Kingsford rang the bell, and the man 
came back a little startled. 

«Tell Miss Clyde that I wish her to get read, 
for a drive; and see that there is no delay about 
the carriage,’ was the second order, still more 
imperatively given. : 

When the door was closed, Kingsford turned 
upon his wife with a bitter smile. 

“I will not go after my daughter like a police- 
man, and thus proclaim her disobedience to that 
horde of rebels. When a mother is willing to 
risk the good name of her child, it behooves one 
te shield it at any cost.” 

The poor lady shivered under the bitterness of 
this speech. Never, in her life, had anything 
like it fallen upon her. She could not speak, 
but turned away wounded and sorrowful. 

Scarcely was she gone, when Rhoda Clyde 
came into the library with a bonnet on, and a 
lace searf thrown over her arm. 

‘‘Have you noticed that the skies are cloud- 
ing?” she said, doubtfully. ‘‘ We may be caught 
in the rain.” 

‘*No matter,’’ was the terse answer. 
drive will be a short one.” 

Rhoda cast a swift glance at the speaker, and 
a single word broke from her lips. 

“Oh!” 

‘* Are the horses ready ?”’ 

“The horses? I think not. They cannot be 
harnessed in a moment, and most of the men are 
away from the stables. It is hard to keep them 
in place on a day like this.”’ 

‘In place? Where are they ?”’ 

“Among the rabble, down yonder, I fancy,” 
answered the girl, shrugging her shoulders, and § 
giving a disdainful wave of her hand in me} 
direction of the State House.’’ ‘It seems to me 
as if the whole world were crazed with re- 
bellion.”’ 

Kingsford looked at her in some surprise. Of 
all his household, she had seemed (ne most, libe- 
rally disposed toward the rebels; but the frank 
scorn in her face pleased him, and his own 
brightened a little as he said, 

“T am grateful that one loyal soul can, at 
least, be counted in my house. A few minutes 
ago I was not sure even of that.” 

Rhoda laughed pleasantly. 

“* Well, I think you can depend on me, though 
I think it is hard work to keep one’s skirts clear 


“ Our 





of the contagion. Only this morning, I was 
almost drawn into the rabble, down yonder, from 


pure tenderness of heart; but, remembering all 
that I owed you, even that could not sway me.” 

Kingsford understood her, and his proud heart 
recoiled from this crafty allusion to his daughter. 
She saw this, and triumphed inly. 

‘‘There was a time when your best friends 
might have doubted so much Joyalty,”’ he said, 
with a gleam of her own craft in his eyes, ‘‘ when 
we almost expected to.see you taken captive.” 

The girl flushed red, then her face grew white 
and serious. 

‘* You did me injustice, Mr. Kingsford. Others 
may follow the lead of a passionate heart, and 
become traitors to everything else: but I would 
trample love to ashes under my feet first. It is 
hard, cruel as the grave; but I have done it. 
God grant that one that we ail love will be as 
strong.”’ 

Tears stood in the girl’s eyes. She turned 
away, that the man she addressed might not see 
how much pain her words had brought with 
them. 

He looked at her in astonishment. Had she, 
indeed, fought against her own heart, and con- 
quered, while he had supposed her cast off and 
disappointed. Was she a grand creature, capa- 
ble of self-abnegation, worthy of a hero, or only 
a vain creature, striving to hide defeat under 
false pretence? 

Before he could fully make up his mind, the 
door opened, and Mrs. Kingsford came into the 
library with her bonnet on. 

‘* It will be better that I should go with you,” 
she said, 

‘* But, deer Mrs. Kingsford, I fear that a storm 
is brewing.”’ said Khoda, quickly, ‘‘and you are 
80 delicace.”” 

“Gill, I prefer to go,’’ was the quiet rejoin- 
aer, ‘And the carriage waits,’’ 

Kingsford did not speak, but, taking up his 
Lat, waited for the ladies to pass out. 

True enough, clouds arose, sweeping up the 
sky like the rush of waves on a turbulent ocean ; 
black, fleecy clouds, that gave forth low mutter- 
ings of thunder as they rolled and surged toward 
the zenith. 

Mrs. Kingsford gave an anxious glance at the 
sky, but said nothing. As she stepped into the 
carriage, no hand was extended to help her, 
though her husband stood close by the steps. 
For the first time in her married life this thing 
had happened, and the inattention or studied 
neglect wounded her keenly. 

Perhaps he did not notice this; for the storm 
itself seemed to escape his observation, though 
the clouds were scarcely darker than his ow” 
face. Stern and moody, he seated himself, and 
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the carriage swept away. As it turned into 
Walnut street, a few drops of rain began to fall. 
The coachman would haye increased his speed, 
put the side-walks were full of people, coming 
up from the State House, and not a few walked 
hurriedly up the middle of the street, thus ren- 
dering greater speed dangerous. 

As the crowd thickened, the wild storm broke 
over them with such sudden fury that the young, 
spirited horses grew restless, threw back their 
ears, and threatened rebellion. Mrs. Kingsford 
turned pale, and the unpleasant smile that had stir- 
red Rhoda’s lips from time to time deepened into 
asneer at this timidity. She, herself, was reck- 
lessly fearless, and loved the excitement of dan- 
ger next to the fierce joy of strife. Mr. Kings- 
ford seemed heedless of the danger, as he had 
been of the storm, but cast stern glances upon 
the crowd that hurried past him, feeling that 
each man was his enemy. 

Still the horses tossed their heads, jerked 
fiercely upon the reins, and struck the stones 
angrily with their hoofs, thus giving warning of 
danger that might have disturbed the audacious 
courage of Rhoda, if she had not been more in- 
tensely occupied by the military horseman re- 
ceiving homage from the crowd as he rode grandly 
up the street, as if he, too, were lifted far above 
all threats from the storm. 

As her eyes fell on this man, they filled with 
smouldering fire, and a strange smile cleft her 
lips till the teeth shone through. 

While the horseman fascinated her eyes, a man 
hurrying by the carriage, suddenly waved his: 
hat, shouting. The horses started on one side, 


gave a desperate pull which ground the massive } the low, but firm command. 


bits into their mouths till the blood started, scat- 
tering the crowd right and left ; but the coachman 
was fiercely aroused, and they might have been 


fire shot ath wart their eyes, a great crash of thun- 
der burst over them, and, with a mad leap, they 
dashed away, hurling those three white faces 
through the crowds like demons let loose. The 
military man in front, wheeled his war-horse 
into the middle of the street, deserted in the 
swift panic, and sat, for one breathless instant, 
upright as a statue in the very path of the wild 
horses. As they rushed up, bis horse leaped for- 
ward, he clutched at the drifting reins, lost 
them, and saved his own life by throwing his 
war-horse back upon his haunches, while the 
carriage went by him like a whirlwind. An 
instant, and the brave horse thundered after the 
carriage, and stopped only as he had been taught 
to do in battles, when it blocked up the way, a 
heap of ruins, from which a man, with blood on 
his temples, and the whiteness of death on his 
face, reeled back against a tree that saved him 
from falling under the feet of the multitude. 

The officer took no heed of this man, but leap- 
ing from his horse, lifted Rhoda Clyde from the 
earth, to which she had been thrown in a wild 
dash for life, and carried her out of the crowd— 
a marble thing, with half-open eyes, and deathly 
stillness of the heart. 

A girl leaning, panic-stricken, from the near- 
est window, saw another deathly form, half- 
buried in the torn cushions of the carriage, and 
with a cry of distress rushed into the street. As 
her arms were outstretched toward her mother, 
in an agony of dread, they were coldly put aside 
by the hand that had never touched her, save in 
tenderness before. 

“Do not touch her, Grace Kingsford,’ was 
“This day, for 
the first time, coldness and strife have arisen 
between us. She is dead. You have killed 
her.”’ 





brought under control, but that instant a flash of 
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I wave loved you dearly, dearly, 
Since that day,.so long ago, 

When the sun shone clearly, clearly, 
And I heard the fresh wind blow. 


When you vowed that, dearly, dearly, 
You would love me evermore, 

While the birds sang clearly, clearly, 
And the waves broke on the shore. 


When your blue eyes clearly, clearly, 
Smiled like the sky o’erhead, 

Oh, I loved you dearly, dearly ! 
And I wish that I were dead! 


Could I not more clearly, clearly, 
Looking down from Heaven, see 

What is that which dearly, dearly, 
As he once did cherish me, 


Hath of late so clearly, clearly, 
Turned my lover’s heart away 
From me, who dearly, dearly 
Love him more and more each day. 


Blessed Heaven ! dearly, dearly 
Did he love me once, I know. 

Limplore thee, clearly, clearly, 
All my unchanged truth to show. 
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We give, first, this month, a morning-costume 
for a young lady, made of speckled camel’s-hair, 
the style known as Knickerbocker, which comes 
in every variety of shades of brown and gray. 
Our model is speckled brown and gray, trimmed 


with dark-brown. The under-skirt has a demi- 
train, and is untrimmed, except with three bands, 
cut on the bias of the dark brown, put on plain. 
These bands are three inches in width. The 
tunic is long, and round in front: at the back it 
falls in folds, fastened together with a brown silk 
bow and ends. The edge of the tunic is finished 
with a bias band, like the skirt. Deep cuirass 
bodice, with simulated buttoned back, and point- 
ed collar. Coat-shaped sleeves, with tabs in the 
battlement form, similar to those on the back. 
The front corresponds in style. The band round 
the bodice is narrower than upon the tunic and 
skirt. Four dozen buttons will be required, and 
one yard of brown silk for binding the battlement 
squares, and to make the bow and ends; the 
latter should be lined with crinoline. For the 
eomplete suit, sixteen yards of suiting will be 
150 


necessary, or, for only the tunic and the basque, 
five yards. This will look well worn over a 
partly worn black silk sktrt, or even cashmere. 
Next is something more elaborate, suitable for 
a visiting costume, of which we give a front and 
back view. The under-skirt is of black cash- 
mere. First there is'a knife-plaiting, four inches 
deep ;’then a puffing; another knife-plaiting; and 
then another puffing. This is again repeated, 
bringing the trimming quite high on the skirt. 
The tablier is round in front, and looped in the 
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back to forma pouf. Jt and the cuirass bodice 





are of plaid black and gray camel’s-hair. The 
edge of the tunic is trimmed with a narrow knife- 
plaiting of the black cashmere. Sleeves, piece 
down the back of the bodice, searf, and bow 
and ends, are all of the black cashmere. This 
design may be carried out in any of the dark 
colors. Very dark blue and green are the most 
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fashionable. Twelve yards of plain cashmere, 
and four yards of plaid camel’s-hair serge. 


‘ <7} ti yd i Wit == SS 

A rival power is already rising to dispute the 
supremacy of plaids. We mean stripes, either 
alone, or combined with self-colored materials, 
and arranged in various ways. Thus plain skirt, 
with flounces, puffings, or ruches of some fabric 
to match, but self-colored, also; tunic of the 
same fabric, but striped; self-colored bodice, 
striped sleeves; in fact, every combination, so 
that it is done with taste, and a certain harmony. 
We give, opposite, a walking costume, made of 
entirely striped material—a woolen serge in black 
and gray. The skirt is trimmed with two cross- 
cut, gathered flounces. The tunic is cut square, 
bordered all round with a flounce, same as the 
skirt, and fastened up the back with a drawing- 
string, further ornamented by bows and sash- 
ends filling up the space where the frills meet. 
The cuirass bodice is trimmed with a narrow band 
of the material, cut on the cross. This material 
comes in double-width, from one dollar to one 
dollar fifty cents per yard. Sixteen yards. 

The next is intended for a young lady’s morn- 
ing-dress, It is made of dark, winter chintz, or 
cheap woolen material. The skirt is bordered 
with a gathered flounce, headed with a puff. 


Polonaise, Princess in form, and draped at the 
back five inches from the waist; bow at the top, 
and bow and ends at the end of the drapery. 


Sleeves, pockets, and back of the Polonaise, are 
trimmed with puffings, like the under-skirt. 
Standing collar, with points to turn over. Six- 


teen yards of yard-wide material, or eighteen 








yards of ordinary width, will be required. 
Next is a beautiful suit for a boy of three 
years. It is made of delicate gray silk poplin, 
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trimmed with silk braid and modern point lace, 
or, what is better for wear, guipure lace. The 
skirt is kilt plaited, and the paletot is slashed 





at the back and sides, where it is trimmed, as 
may be seen from the design, with buttons, braid, 
and lace, as is also the deep sailor collar. 

Next we have @ pinafore for a girl of seven 
years, made of white pique, trimmed with open 
work embroidery, and pearl buttons. The bot- 
tem of the pinafore is bordered with a plaiting 





of Victoria lawn; the fastening is at the left 
side, while the embroidery is carried the entire 








length of the skirt. The neck has a double row 


of embroidery, separated by a narrow band of 
the Victoria lawn, stitched down by the machine, 
Same on the armholes. 

We add two designs for ‘‘ bustles.”” The first 
is of white horse-hair cloth. It consists of 
plain piece at eagh side, with a series of gra- 
duated frills at the back. Every portion is 
neatly bound with scarlet worsted braid. An 
elastic band finishes the waist. The second is 





made of white brilliant. The engraving illus- 
trates the inside of a tournure, for wearing under 
a short costume, The brilliant has casings of 
tape, in which rows of whalebone are inserted. 
The two flaps are laced inside, and tied accord- 
ing to the size desired. 

A baby’s wrapper, in blue and white checked 





flannel, trimmeJ wi.h blue or white mohair braid. 
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IN WHITE EMBROIDERY. 





BY MES. JANE WRAVER. 











We give, here, two unusually pretty designs in other for insertion. They are both of the very 
white embroidery. One is for edging; and-the latest’ patterns that have been designed. 





KILTED SUIT FOR A 


GIRL OF SIX YEARS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





This suit is Princess in style, their being’ no 
join at the waist. The skirt, at the back, is kilt- 
plaited, sewn to a waistband, and tacked beneath 
the basque. A belt is sewn to the seams beneath 
thé arms, and is fastened in front with hooks and 
eyés. The frock buttons down the front. The 
band round the skirt; basque, and collar, like- 








wise on the sleeve, may be either wide mohair 
braid, or a lighter shade of the same material as 
the frock. Our model is made of dark navy-Blue 
bege, trimmed with a cross-band of a lighter 
shade; but alpaca, merino, or serge, may be used. 
We give the front and back of this suit. The 
pattern consists of five pieces: see diagram. 
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154 DIAGRAM FOR THE KILTED SUIT. 
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BORDER—FANCY STITCHES. 





BY MBS, JANE WEAVER. 








This border is worked on cloth with silks of $ button-holed. It is useful for table borders, 
various colors, and the design is reproduced in } cushions, etc. In white or colored cottons, on 
Russian embroidery, back-stitch, herring-bone, } brown holland or pique, it makes @ suitable 
and French knots. The edge is scalloped and } trimming for girls’ frocks, etc. 





BORDER—ENGLISH EMBROIDERY: 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





AA) 





Either silk, cashmere, muslin, or clear nain- ; cut away is filled in with wheel stitches. The 
sook, may be used for the foundation of these} branches from which the flowers spring are 
borders, The embroidery is that known as} well padded, and is then worked over with satin- 
“broderie Anglaise.” The design is overcast; } stitch. The edze is cut out in scallops and bnt- 
the inside of the leaves where the material is } ton-heled. 
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PATCH-WORK,. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Se 





CD > 





This design may be carried out in either silk, » out in tin, and the papers used for lining cut by 
velvet, or cotton, and may be enlarged to any } the tin shape, so as to insure similarity of siz¢ 
size desired. The various sections should be cut } and correctness of form. 











BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, Wi 








This useful bag is rather a receptacle for ma-; ornamented with braiding carried out in color. 


terials for working. It is made of gray twill, and} The bottom is millboard, lined with twill. 
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CHILD’S JACKET, TRICOT AND! CROCHET. 





BY MES." JANE WHATER. 








Meterials: Quarter of a pound of violet, one 
ounce of white, two ounces of black Berlin wool, 
medium size tricot-hook. 

Cut out in paper the size and shape required, 
allowing for the width of border shown in the 
full size. The foundation of jacket is made in 
ordinary tricot-stitch with violet wool, and work- 


“ed to the paper shape. When finished, join the 


separate parts by sewing together. Begin the 
border at the top of the jacket on the left side. 
With white wool, pull up two loops of tricot sepa- 
rately, then work off the three loops on the hook, 
one chain. Repeat: fasten off. In each suc 
ceeding row pull upa loop under each of the two 


next horizontal loops separately ; work off the 


three loops together, one.chan. Repeat; fasten 








off at the end of each row. Work two rows white, 
and six rows black. To round the corners, work 
two stitches in one in the first row at the corner, 
and increase in the following rows of border, so 
that it lies flat. The edgeis worked with white, 
as follows: One double in the first, * four chain, 
one treble in the first of the four chain, pass over 
one, one double in the next. Repeat from * 
The sleeve is made the same as for foundation of 
jacket. The top cuff is the same as border. The 
lower cuff is made with a small hook, and worked 
tighter. The collar, which is like the border, 
is worked separately and sewn on to the jacket. 
The neck is drawn in with acord made in chain- 
stitch, and finished at both ends with a tied 
tassel.of violet wool. 





EMBROIDERED TRIMMING FOR UNDER-LINEN. 





Vor. LXIX.—10 
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CONE-WORK. 


ANE WEREAVER.« 


— 


The back is straight, and the front is shaped 
according to design. The foundation of the 
basket may be either of wicker-work or card- 


board. If the former is used, the fir-cones, 
beech-nuts, acorns, etc., must be glued to it. If 
of cardboard, the smaller ones may be soaked 
in water till they are soft, and can then be sewn 
to the foundation with a needle and brown silk. 
The larger ones must be glued. All should be 
thoroughly cleaned with a nail-brush and water 
before placing them on the foundation. If a 
card foundation be used. it should be covered 
168 





with glazed brown paper. If wicker, any com- 
mon basket answers the purpose ; but it must be 
painted brown. The stones of plums, peaches, 
etc., and also nut-shells, look extremely well, ar- 
ranged with the cones and other articles used 
for the work. When finished, the whole should 
he brushed over two or three times with a good, 
dark, copal varnish. Cord or chain is fastened 
to the basket to hang it up by, and the ivy 
is then put into it without water, to hang until 
it droops, and it must then be replaced with 
fresh. 





INFANT’S FIRST BOOT—KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: One ounce pale-blue wool, one ounce 
White, three steel pins, No. 14. 

Cast on fifty-one stitches with the blue wool. 

Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Rows: Plain 
knitting, increasing one in the middle of each 
row; this is done by knitting one at the front and 
back. 

7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th Rows: Plain knitting. 

12 Row: Purl. 

*13th Row: With white wool knit twenty- 
three, knit two, slip one, knit two, slip one, knit 
two, slip one, knit two, turn; purl two, slip the 
blue stitch, purl two, slip the blue stitch, purl 
two, slip the blue stitch, purl two, turn ; take one 
stitch from the right needle, slip it on to the 
middle needle; knit two together, knit one, slip 
one, knit two, slip one, knit two, slip one, knit 
one, take a stitch from the left. needle, knit two 
together, turn; purl two, slip the blue stitch, purl 
two, slip the blue stitch, purl two, slip the blue 
stitch, purl two, turn. Take the blue and knit 
the eleven stitches on the middle needle, taking 
one stitch from both side needles and knitting the 
two together, turn, and knit again the stitches 
on the middle needle. Repeat from * twice 
more, 





For the next pattern knit the first stitch, make 
one, slip one as if for purling, knit une, Repeat. 

The eleven middle stitches for the front of shoe, 
knit one row, purl ono row. The pur! side is the 
right side. In the following row, knit one, slip 
off two, as if for purling. Repeat. 

In the next pattern row, make one, slip one, 
knit two together. Repeat. These two last rows 
are repeated. The decrease is made in every al- 
ternate row before and after knitting the eleven 
front stitches. 

When the eleven middle stitches have been 
worked fourteen rows in depth, purl with the 
blue wool one row. With white wool make two, 
knit two together. Repeat. In the following 
row purl with white wool, purling the made two 
stitches of the last row as one stitch. Knit a 
row with white, purl a row with blue. In the 
next row with blue make two, purl two together. 
Knit with white a plain row. Kuit arow with 
blue; cast off, and sew up the sole and back on 
the wrong side. On the top crochet as follows: 
one double, four chain, pass over one, one double 
in the next; repeat from * all round. Make 
a chain with the blue wool, and run through the 
lower row of holes; finish the ends with a tassel. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our CENTENNIAL Girt.—With this number, we send out as 
a supplement, as advertised in our Prospectus, the engrav- 
ing of the “ Declaration of Independence,” after Trumbull’s 
celebrated picture. It has been very carefully engraved, as 
will be seen, in line and stipple. The numerous faces made 
ita very difficult bit of work. It is undoubtedly the best copy 
ever made of the picture, with the exception of Durand’s, 
which was larger, and therefore easier to engrave. This 
supplement has cost us several thousands of dollars extra, 
but we cheerfully pay it, partly to show our appreciation 
of the generous support which this magazine has received 
for 80 many years, but principally to enable us the better 
to illustrate the article, in this number, on the “Signers.” 
This engraving is not, and never was intended asa premium, 
asafew persons have supposed, but as a supplementary 
illustration, an integral part of the book itself; and so it was 
explicitly advertised. All we can afford, as we have often 
said, we put into the magazine: premiums to subscribers, to 
induce them to subscribe, we never give: “ Peterson” is, as 
all admit, worth every penny we ask for it, and more. To 
give a premium for getting up a club, which involves more 
or less trouble (though, we believe, not much with “ Peter- 
son”) is quite a different thing : and such premiums we give, 
and shall always give. But, though we do not put our “ Cen- 
tennial Gift” on the footing of a premium, we may say, in 
passing, that it cost more jthan those generally given by 
other magazines, and which are so loudly trumpeted. 


Tue Sty.e or Harg-Dressine has but little altered; rings 
of hair and loose waves of hair are still worn above the fore- 
head, and the parting is frequently at the side; “smooth, 
silken braids” are now never seen. Philippe, the leading 
Paris hair-dresser, makes very pretty coiffures with two 
curls rolled in a peculi , and din an invisi- 
ble net, which hangs very low at the back. The top of the 
head is crowned with small ringlets. Two curls are often 
fastened with a bow at the back, and chignons entirely of 
curls are still fashionable, although not nearly so popu- 
lar as last year. Tulle, studded all over with rose leaves, 
looks very graceful intertwined among the hair; it has a 
soft, becoming effect on the face, recalling to mind Isabey’s 
exquisite miniatures. For demi-evening toilets, and even 
for afternoon toilets, there are bows for the hair made of 
faille ribbon—black, navy-blue, or chestnut-brown, with 
braid either of the same color, or of gold or silver. The 
newest neck-tyes are made of white lawn, the ends being 
exquisitely embroidered and hem-stitched all round; and 
lawn fichus wrought with color are among the prettiest 
additions to morning lingerie. The latter are merely 
squares of snowy lawn, folded in three-cornered fashion, 
and scalloped at the edge with navy-blue, turkey-red, or 
black. They are worn high over the shoulders, and are 
held in place in plaits with a bow at the back of the neck, 
while the ends are crossed in front. 





Tre Prcrortar Sovventr.—We will send for a premium, 
(if preferred to the “ Christmas Morning”) either our “ Pic- 
trial Souvenir,” or our “Gems of Art.” Each of these has 
twenty-five engravings similar to, and of the size of “Snow 
Birds,” in the present number. 


Tag Tarrtiern Year.—A lady writes, “This is the 





thirtieth year I have been taking your magazine.” We } 
hope she may live to take it for thirty years more. A lady ; 
of such good taste deserves to live forever. 
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Framing THE “CENTENNIAL Girt.”——Many subscribers 
will prefer to bind up the “Declaration,” given as a sup- 
plement in this number, with the magazine. But others, 
perhaps the majority, will wish to frame it. A cheap, yet 
pretty way of doing this, will be to first smooth it out, if it 
requires it, with a warm flat-iron on the back, and paste 
it on gray paper or Bristol board : then paste colored calico 
(red is the best) at the back, and turn it over the front 
some two inches, mitreing the corners, and attaching them 
to the wall with large, round, flat drawing-pins at each 
corner. This gives the appearance of a frame with gold 
nails. In a boudoir many little pictures would look we" 
done in the same way with red cotton velvet. Or, of course, 
you can have it framed, in the regular way, in either wal- 
nut, or gilt, with a glass over it ; but this is more expensive, 


A Craruine Dress.—A lady writes to us from Paris, that 
one of the prettiest dresses of the season, was a tulle dreas, 
made by Worth. It was of the color of milky amber. The 
tulle skirt was covered with plaitings: and the tunic, of 
Oriental silk to match, was very longat the right side, while 
on the left it was draped to the waist, and fastened there 
with a tuft of brown velvet leaves and fruit in the form of 
miniature chestguts, of thesame shade as the leaves. White 
tulle dresses are again becoming fashionable, the skirts trim- 
med with plaitings and double tunics, crossed with garlands 
of ruby-colored roses and velvet leaves. 


Bonnets ror Ooncerts, Receptions, on Wepprncs, aro 
new often made entirely of flowers. Some aro round 
wreaths, absolutely like wreaths for balls; lace is inter- 
mixed with them, and lace lappets are added. We have seen 
black bonnets made ot forget-me-nots, pale and small, with 
light-looking foliage; others of large violet pansies, with 
burnished gold hearts, white blond lappets, and a ruche of 
white blond among the flowers; a third floral bonnet con- 
sists of dark ivy leaves, mixed with golden berries, with a 
bow and lappets of old point d’Angleterre. Olive leaves 
and golden fruit, with Spanish blond. 


For Arrernoon Wear the material called Sicilienne still 
takes first rank with the Parisians: blue, plum, and chest- 
nut-brown being preferred to any other colors. Brown 
Sicilienne is trimmed with braid of a lighter color, inter- 
mixed with silver threads; in fact, silver and gold are now 
introduced into the passementerie of all costly toilets that 
are ofdark color, These metal braids and the tabliers, made 
entirely of Spanish fringe and netting, are the novelties 
of the present season. 


WE Pre-pay Postaag, on all mail subscribers, remember! 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscrip- 
tion price. Bear this in mind! The postage we paid in 1875 
was over ten thousand dollars. All this the subscribers 
now save. “ Peterson” is now cheaper than ever, 


“Best Ever Issurp.”"—The Danville (Ill.) Commercial 
says of our January number :—“ It is the best ever issued, 
and that is saying a very great deal. It seems to us that 
everybody will take ‘ Peterson’ in 1876, it isso cheap and yet 
so good. Asa guide for the fashions, it has no rival.” 


“TI Have Trrep Orners.”—Says a lady, remitting for 
1876, “I have tried other magazines, but find ‘ Peterson’ 
the best.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Apprtions'To CLuss may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or p 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time during the year. Back numbers to January can always 
besupplied. Go on, therefore, making additions to your 
dubs. By-and-by, almost before you know it, you will have 
filled a second club. 





Waar Tuey Say.—A lady writes :—* Your January num- 
ber has come to hand, and it is perfectly splendid. The 
‘Christmas Morning,’ too, cannot be beat.” Another writes: 
“Your ‘Christmas Morning’ is received. You can’t tell 
how delighted I am with it. It is framed and hung, and 
is very much admired. I think it the handsomest steel 
engraving I have ever seen sent asa premium-plate. The 

continued story, ‘The Days of °76’ is just splendid. I 
am very impatient for the next number.” 


“Can't ComparRE.”—A lady remits her subscription for 
1876, and says :—“ I have taken your magazine, off and on, 
for twenty-two years; and I think it the best I ever read. 
I think I never will try to do without itagain. Last year I 
was presented with a three dollar magazine, but do not 
think it can compare with Peterson.” 


“Taz Most Popu.ar.”—Says the Lynn (N. ¥.) Repub- 
lican: “ Peterson’s Magazine is, no doubt, the most popular 
periodical in America, of its class. It has the largest cir- 
culation, and is constantly increasing the number of its 
raders.” 
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REVIEW OF NEWBOKS. 

Personal R iscences. By Constable & Gillies. Edited by 
RB. H. Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.—If this last volume of the “ Bric-a-Bac Series” 
is less entertaining than some which have preceded it, the 
fault lies, not with the accomplished editor, but with the 
comparative poverty of the material. Constable wasa very 
efficient man for a publisher, no doubt, especially as pub- 
lishers go; but not a particularly brilliant writer, or 
talker; and hence his reminiscences, that, in the hands of 
a literary artist, might have become appetizing, are just 
the least bit heavy on the palate. The material furnished 
by Gillies is more promising. Gillies was a literary Bohe- 
mian of the most decided stamp; continually in debt, and 
generally from his own fault ; with ambitions, as is so often 
the case, far ahead of his ability ; for if there is one thing 
which second-rate literary men excel in, it is in forgetting 
the Greek advice, to “know thyself.” Gillies, however, 
knew many remarkable men, and his anecdotes of them 
are frequently interesting. He introduces us to Goethe, 
De Quincy, John Kemble, and to others; and, with no 
little chaff, he gives us a good deal of wheat. 


Ballads of Home. Edited by George M. Baker. 1 vol.,small 
4to. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is a selection of poems 
appropriate to the title, and illustrated with wood engrav- 
ings. The poemsare from popular writers, such as Holmes, 
Kingsley, Moore, Hemans, Longfellow, Tennyson, etc., etc. 
The illustrations, though only on wood, are nevertheless 
very good. The paper, type, and binding, are in the best 
taste. We recommend the volume as one of the most choice 
of its character that the season has produced. 


The Pennsylvania Song Collection, Devoted to School and 
Home. 1 vol., 8 vo. Lancaster: J. P. McCaskey.—A collec- 
tion of songs and hymns for schools and homes, nursery 
and fireside, with the music. The selections are in excel- 
lent taste. We are glad to see so good a book coming from 
the thriving city of Lancaster, in this State. 








Frederick. By Erckmann-Chatrain. Translated 


Brigadier 
from the French. 1 vol.,8 v0. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 


The scene of this novel is laid in Alsace, during the Franoo- 
German war. The narrative has all the force, naturalness 
and pathos for which these authors have long been cele- 
brated. The work, moreover, in the English translation, is 
exceptionally good. It reads, indeed, as if written origi- 
nally in English. There are no traces of French idioms. 
Nor are any words of French extraction used when a pure 
Anglo-Saxon equivalent can be found. This cannot be said 
of one translation in a hundred, and is a success of which 
the translator should be proud. 

The Chevalier Casse-Cou. By Fortune du Boisgobey. The 
Red Camelia. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: De Witt.—This isa 
translation from the French, and is the first part of a 
story, which will be finished in a succeeding volume, under 
the name of “ The Search for Ancestors.” We cannot help 
complimenting the publisher on the very neat manner in 
which he has issued the book. At first we thought the 
volume had been printed and bound in Paris, so clean is 
the type, and so tasteful the cover. Why do not more of 
our publishers issue their books in this enticing style? 

The Literature of Kissing. By C. C. Bombaugh, A. M., M. D. 
1 vol., 12 mo, Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This book 
is divided into six different heads, “ The Kiss In History,” 
“ The Kiss In Poetry,” “ The Kiss In Dramatic Literature,” 
“ The Kiss In Fiction,” “ The Kiss In Humorous Story and 
Anecdote,” and “ Miscellaneous Aspects and Relations.” 
Everything about kissing, from the first kiss recorded in the 
Book of Genesis, to the present hour, is to be found here, 
If the volume had no other merit, it would be valuable for 
its choice selections of poetry, all being upon kissing. 

Household Elegancies. By Mrs. C.8. Jones and Henry T, 
Williams. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Henry T. Williams.— 
A book full of suggestions in Household Art and Home 
Decorations, and profuse with engravings illustrating and 
explaining the text. Certainly a woman can be engaged in 
few things so praiseworthy as in making the home of hus- 
band, father, or brother, not only comfortable, but tasteful. 
People with plenty of money can always purchase beautiful 
things: the difficulty is to get pretty trifles at a small cost ; 
and this problem the work before us very fairly solves. 

Getting To Paris. A Book of Practice in French Conversation. 
By Francis 8. Williams, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—This appears to us to be a very excellent treatise. 
We recommend it, therefore, to such persons as may desire 
to learn sufficient French to enable them, if they travel, 
to buy their railroad tickets, bargain with landlords, etc., 
etc. The book is full of lessons in conversation, in English 
and French, which the student may practice. 

“ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” By Sarah Flower Adams 
With designs by L. B. Humphrey. 1 vol., small 4 t0. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard—An exceedingly dainty little volume, hand- 
somely illustrated, printed on paper as thick as vellum, and 
bound in excellent taste. All this, to set forth a poem, 
which, on account of its true religious fervor, to say noth- 
ing of other reasons, fully deserves such embellishment. 

Going West ; or, The Perilsof a Poor Boy. By Oliver Optic. 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The popularity of 
this writer never wanes; nor should it; for he writes, if 
possible, better and better. This story is certainly one of 
his very best. 

Brought To The Front. By Elijah Kellogg. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Another of the popular “ Forest 
Glen Series,” by the author of “Saved by the Wind,” 
“Wolf River,” etc., etc. A capital story for boys. 


The Asbury Twins. By Sophie May. 1 vol., 12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard—This is one of “The Maidenhood 
Series,” and even better than its predecessors generally, 
It is capitally illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“A Joy Forever.”—The Fond du Lac (Wis.) Journal says 
of this magazine: “ It is a joy forever in many an American 
household. The last number is one of surpassing merit: 
As a fashionable magazine this periodical is peerless, while 
its literary matter ranks it with the highest of those maga- 
ziaes that make literary excellence a specialty. Remember- 
ing its merits, the low rate at which it is furnished is sur- 
prising.” We have hundreds of similar notices, but have 
only space, at present, for this one. 


h 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Mag at 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twelve years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than uny in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc., or W. J. CARLETON, 
No. 39 Park Row, New York. 


T. B. Peterson & Broruers have the best list of novels 
and romances of any publishing house in the United States, 
embracing the works of such writers as Dickens, Scott, 
Maryatt, D’Isracli, Wilkie Collins, etc. Send for a Cata- 
logue. 


“More Beavtirut Sriiu.”—The ValleyRecord (N. Y.) 
says: “We thought the December number of ‘ Peterson's 
Magazine’ could not be beaten, yet here is the January 
number, even more beautiful still.” 
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No. I1.—Spasmopic AND TRUE Croup.—Continued. 

In the previous number, one of the main causes of spas- 
modic croup was duly considered—indigestion, or improper 
food in the alimentary canul; in which connection more 
stress should be laid upon the pernicious custom, especially 





in the country and villages, of giving cake to visiting chil- 
dren. Scarcely are the mother and child received, ere the 
party visited brings in a large slice of her richest cake, and 
places it in the hands .of the babe. At the tea-table, “a 
little of everything” is allowed. The meal is finished with 
more cake, and the child soon after is taken home filled to 
repletion, if not sick! How often do such children, before 
midnight, awake, after a short sleep, with high fever and 
croupy symptoms, let the mother call to mind. The gums, 
if much swollen, purple and congested, may be a source of 
high irritation, and the cause of a sudden attack of croup; 
and, if so found to be, should be freely lanced. 

If there is no appreciable exciting cause, and the child 
has been constantly with and under the watchful care of 
tke mother, and she knows that no food of a heavy nature, 
or indigestible in character, has been given the child, then 
the attack can be readily relieved by fractional drop-doses 
of aconite and belladonna, in alternation, every ten or 
twenty minutes. 

But in a majority of cases, and in those prone to the dis- 
ease, the alvine evacuations will often be seen to resemble 
white-lead paint, pastry, and of intolerable odor. This 
condition must be corrected as soon as possible, as the 
paroxysms will continue, and the child continue to emaciate, 
so long as this state of the bowels exists. These feeble 
children will derive no benefit from gum-lancing, but will } 
bear purging till these morbid secretions of mucus have % 





disappeared. Great benefit, also, will be derived from pure ; 
air, even sea air, and warm salt-water bathing. The dirt 
of such children, but a few months old, must be simple; 


merely barley water, or thin gruel, strained, till the first 
eight teeth appear; then mutton broth, rare beef, beef tea, 
etc., may be added. 

This disease, sudden in its attacks, and of short duration, 
must not be confounded with inflammatory or true croup, 
and the mother continue to vomit her child at every 
paroxysm. This is ard fallacious treatment. As 
before said, if these attacks happen soon after the child has 
indulged in nuts, rich cakes, pastry, or even lumpy panada 
or gruel, or a full meal, the stomach must be promptly 
emptied by an emetic, and then the spasmodic respiration 
will cease, 

True Crovp is inflammatory in its nature, affecting both 
the larynx and upper part of the traches, (wind-pipe,) and 
insidious in its approach. This acute inflammation of the 
mucous lining of those parts has always a tendency to ter. 
minate in the formation of a false membrane on its free 
surface, thus giving rise to the name, membranous croup, 
This disease is generally preceded by a slight attack of 
hoarseness, cough, and remittent fever, for a day or two be. 
fore the acute symptome of croup manifest themselves, 
But these symptoms are frequently so mild as to be over- 
looked by the busy mother, till she is suddenly startled by 
the child awaking, during the first sleep, with a loud, 
hoarse cough, followed by a sense of suffocation, a whistling 
sound, a painful and hoarse articulation, or complete loss 
of voice ; heat of skin intense, and anxiety extreme. 

These attacks may be unwarily brought on by the mother 
taking a child slightly indisposed, suddenly, from a hot 
room to a cold one, or by accomqanying a friend to the door 
with her babe in herarms, and occupying some ten minutes, 
or more, in the few last words and good-by kiss! Or from 
the habit of children alternating, during their play, the ex- 
cessive heat of roomsand out-door exercise; or going out to 
“cool off,” bareheaded and necks bare. All these habits 
and exciting causes, of not only croup, but catarrh, are, 
more or less, under the control ‘of the mother, and should 
be obviated. If this disease extends into the bronchial 
tubes, as is indicated by a distressing and almost constant 
rattling respiration, attended with frequent cough, the dan- 
ger is great, as this extension is one of the most frequent 
causes of death. In these cases, the extremities soon grow 
cold; the face assumes a death-like appearance; the lips 
become purple; stupor succeeds, alternating with a sense- 
less stare; the face becomes more and more discolored, and 
death soon closes the distressing scene. 


Sato le 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

RB~ Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested bya 
practical housekeeper. 

2 MEATS, 

Scotch Collops.—Cut the remnants of some cold roast veal 
into about the thickness of cutlets about two inches square. 
Flour the meat well, and fry a light brown color, in butter. 
Dredge again with flour, and add half a pint of water, pour- 
ing it in by degrees. Set it on the fire, and, when it boils, 
add an onion and a blade of pounded mace, and let it sim- 
mer very gently for three-quarters of an hour. Flavor the 
gravy with a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, half a teaspoon- 
ful of peel, two tablespoonfuls of sherry, and a tablespoonful 
of mushroom catchup. Give one boil, and serve. 

An Economical and Delicious Way ef Cooking a Rabbit— 
Take a nice, fresh rabbit, cut it into joints, and fry it brown, 
witn some slices of pickled pork, and some onions, shred fine. 
When nice and brown, take it out of the frying-pan, and put 
it in a stew-pan, with water sufficient to cover it. Pepper 


? and salt to taste; thicken with some flour and butter; add 


forcemeat balls, but be sure not to put the fat out of the fry- 
ing-pan. Let the gravy be tho thickness of rich cream. 
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Rump of Beef, Stewed.—Get half a rump of beef, take out ) 
the bone, sprinkle the meat sparingly with Cayenne pep- 
per, and bind and tie it up firmly with tape. Pnt into a 
stew-pan with stock to cover it. Add four tablespoonfuls 
of vinegat, two tablespoonfuls of catchup, one large bunch 
of savory herbs, two onions, twelve cloves, pepper and salt 
to taste, and simmer very gently for four or five hours, or 
until the meat is perfectly tender, which may be ascer- 
tained by piercing it with a thin skewer. When done, re- 
move the tape, place the meat in a deep dish, which keep 
hot. Strain and skim the gravy, thicken it with butter 
and flour; add.a glass of port wine, and any flavoring to 
make the gravy rich and palatable. Let it boil up. Pour 
over the meat, and serve, 


DESSERTS. 


College Puddings—Take eight ounces of bread-crumbs, 
eight ounces of suet, eight ounces of currants, one ounce of 
citron-peel, one ounce of orange-peel, a little sugar and nut- 
meg, three eggs, beaten yolks and whites separately, and a 
glass of brandy. Mix well, and shape them into balls; rub 
them over with egg, and roll them in flour. Fry a nice 
brown in boiling butteror lard, and drain them on blotting- 
paper. Or they may be put into small moulds and baked 
in the oven. In either case serve with wine or brandy 
sauce. 

Plum Pudding.—A pound of raisins, a pound of currants, 
a pound and a quarter of beef-suet, four ounces of chopped 
apples, eight ounces of mixed candied peel, one pound and 
eight ounces of bread-crumbs, three-quarters of a pound of 
moist sugar, eight eggs, half a pint of milk, a glass and a 
half of brandy, half an ounce of powdered cloves, and cin- 
namon and nutmeg, grated ; a few coriander-seeds, pounded 
some grated lemon-peel. Boil six hours, 

Mince-Meat.—A pound and a half of beef-suet, a pound and 
a half of apples, a pound and a half of raisins, a pound and 
a half of currants, a pound and a half of moist sugar, quar- 
ter of a pound of candied peeel; half a tumblerful each of 
port wine and pale brandy; the juice and grated rind of 
two lemons; one pinch of salt, and powdered mace, nutmeg, 
and einnamon to taste. 

Queen of Puddings.—Soak a pint of bread-crumbs in boil- 
ing milk, and the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, and sugar 
to taste. Bake in a pie-dish; when cold spread jam over } 
the top, and over that the whites of four eggs, beaten to a } 
stiff froth, with four tablespoonfuls of white sugar; put into 
the oven and bake a very light brown. Flavor with essence 
of vanilla or lemon. 





CAKES. 


Scotch Short-Bread.—Rub one pound of butter and twelve 
ounces of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, with the hand, into 
two pounds of flour, and make it into a stiff paste with four 
eggs; roll it out to twice the thickness of a penny-piece; 
cut it into round or square cakes, notch the edges, put 
slices of candied peel, and strew some caraway seed on tho 
top, and bake them on iron plates in a warm oven. 


Scotch Scones.—Four pounds of flour, one ounce and a 
quarter of cream of tartar, two ounces butter or lard, three- 
quarters ofan ounce of soda, one ounce of sugar, one ounce 
of salt. Rub into the flour the other ingredients, and make 
the whole into a proper consistency with either sweet or 
butter.milk. Bake in a quick oven. 

Sugar Cakes.—Take half a pound of butter, haif a pound 
of sugar, one pound of flour, three eggs, milk enough to } 
form a dough. Beat the butter and sugar together; whisk ; 
the eggs light, and add them; then stir in the milk and } 
flour alternately, so as to forma dough. Roll it out, cut it ; 
jnto cakes, and bake in a moderate oven. 





Caraway Cake.—Sift half a pound of rice-fiour into a dish. 
In a deep pan cut up half a pound of fresh butter, and mix 
with it half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Having warm- 
ed them slightly, stir together the butter and sugar till very 
light and creamy. Break five eggs, and beat in a shallow 
pan till thick and smooth. Then stir them gradually into 
the pan of beaten sugar and butter, alternately with the 
flour, a little of each at a time. Add by degrees a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered cinnamon and nutmeg, mixed, a wineg)ass- 
ful of rose-water or of brandy, and half an ounce or more of 
caraway seed, thrown in a few at a time, stirring hard all 
the while, Butter a square iron pan; put in the mixture; 
set it in a rather brisk oven, and bake it well, When done, 
sift powdered sugar over it; and when cool, cut into long 
squares, 


Gingerbread-Nuts.—Dissolve a quarter of a pound of butter 
in three-quarters of a pound of molasses, put it into a pan 
large enough to hold the rest of the ingredients, and when 
almost cold, stir in one pound of dried and sifted flour, half 
a pound of coarse, brown sugar, three-quarters of an ounce 
of ground ginger, and the peel of a lemon, grated; mix all 
these well together, and let it remain till the following day, 
then divide it into pieces, the size of a nut, and bake them 
on buttered tins in a quick oven. 


Chocolate Frosting to Put Between Layers of Cake.—Three 
cups of crushed sugar, with a little water to dissolve it, 
boiled to a syrup till it will hair on the sqoon, whites of two 
eggs, beaten stiff. When the sugar is boiled, pour into it 
the eggs, beating all the time; then put in chocolate enough 
to taste, and color nicely; add a small pinch of tartaric 
acid, 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fic. 1.—Eventnc-Dress oF Licut-Bive S1LK.—The front 
of the dress falls very plain, and has one deep ruffle of-the 
blue silk, headed by a very narrow ruffle of white silk, 
which stands up. The back of the dress, which forms a 
train of medium length, is composed of alternate ruffles of 
white and blue silk, to within half a yard of tho waist, when 
it is of the blue silk only. The deep cuirass basque is of 
white silk in front, strapped across with blue silk, in a dia. 
mond shape, with a narrow ruffle of the white silk on either 
side. Short sleeve, with three deep lace ruffies. Fichu of 
white lace, low in the neck, finished with a bow on the left 
shoulder, and a rose in a blue lace in front. Blue velvet 
ribbon around the neck; pink roses in the hair. 

Fie. u.—Evenine-Dress or Lemon-CoLorep 811x.—The 
back is quite plain; the front and sides are trimmed with 
plaiting of the silk over black velvet. Over-dress of white 
gauze, long, and untrimmed at the back, but trimmed with 
white fringe in front, and at the sides, and looped up with 
black velvet bows and pearl buckles. The low waist is of 
the lemon-colored silk, with a point in front, and a deep- 
plaited, fan-shaped basque at the back. It has sleeves, and 
a high drapery of the white gauze, trimmed with bows of 
black velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Dinner-Dress or Buive §11x.—The skirt is 
deeply trimmed with knife-plaited ruffles, and two quite 
deep puffs of the silk, edged, top and bottom, by two narrow 
ruffles. The waist has a coat basque at the back, is open at 
the neck, and is worn with a black net sleeveless jacket, 
and embroidered with jet, which is quite open in front. 
The long, loose sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the 
ekirt. 

Fic. rv.—Dress or Prnx Sinx, ror a Smart Evextre 
Party.—The skirt is trimmed with two knife-plaited and two 


} scalloped flounces, alternating. The apron-front, and long, 
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square, train-shaped tunic at the back, is formed of alternate 
rows of black and white lace. A trimming of the same finishes 
the high ahd open waist. Long, plain sleeves, with rows 
of black lace, forming a cuff. Pink roses in the hair. 

Fig. v.—Bart-Dress or Ware Tantatan.—The front of 
the skirt is trimmed with two flounces, and a puff in front; 
band of tarlatan embroidered in the colors of the natural 
flowers, separating the wide-bottom flounce from the narrow 
one above. The back of the train is plain. The sides are 
trimmed by a wide-plaited ruffle, which passes beneath the 
puff at the back, which is very plain, and is trimmed with 
bouquets of roses, buttercups, daisies, and grasses. The 
waist and train of the dress, at the back, is cut in one, in 
the Princess style, and the waist is low and square in front, 
withsa plaited basque. The flowers in the hair, and on the 
front of the waist, correspond with those on the skirt, ex- 
cept that the long grasses are omitted. 

Fig. vi.—CarriaGE-Dress or Smoxe-Gray CoLoreD SILK. 
—The under-skirt has two deep ruffles; the upper-skirt one 
narrow one. The low jacket is of black Sicilienne, trimmed 
with a band of black ostrich feathers, edged with a narrow 
band of gray. Black velvet bonnet, with large tea-rose 
under the brim, 

Fig. vit.—WaALkInG-Dress eF OLIvVE-GREEN CAMEL’s- 
Harr, trimmed with a worsted fringe, worn over a silk pet- 
ticoat of the same color. Black cloth jacket, trimmed with 
wide silk galoon and fringe. Olive-green felt bonnet, 
trimmed with olive-green and gray ostrich feathers. 

Fig. vit.— Watkino-Dress of Brack S11x, trimmed with 
gray and brown plaid limousine. The black under-skirt has 
a bias plaid limousine ruffle; then a knife-plaited one of black 
silk; then two puffs of the plaid, edged, top and bottom, 
with narrow ruffles of the same. The over-skirt and basque 
are of black silk, edged with a bias band of the limousine. 
The collar is a!so bias, but the sleeves are made the straight 
way of the plaid. Large pocket of the limousine on the black 
over-dress. Brown felt hat. 

, Pia. 1x.—Hovse-Dress, on EventnG-Dress, FOR MouRNING. 
Black silk, and black silk grenadine. The silk slip is trimmed 
with two narrow plaitings, headed with a deep flounce, 
fastened down with a row of stitching. Tunic and jacket 
bedice of black silk grenadine. The tunic is gathered 
down the front, and ornamented with bows. There is a 
large gathered pocket, entirely of silk, in the left side of 
the tablier. The bodice operas, heart-shaped, with silk. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—We give our usual variety this 
month ; two new styles of hair-dressing, one more elaborate 
than the other, and suitable for small evening parties, or 
even for large partles, if flowers took the place of the jet 
ornament and comb; the other simpler, and good for more 
general wear. We also give two of the newest styles of 
bonnets, of the many styles now in fashion, and the back 
and front of a low black velvet waist, to be worn over a thin 
Swiss muslin body, by a young girl. 

Tue Potonarse Dress, that is, skirt and waist cut in one, 
which fs so becoming to most figures, that it has never 
gone quite out of fashion, though for awhile the separate 
skirt and jacket generally replaced it, has come again in 
favor. They are not as full and puffed in the back as for- 
merly, but are straight, simply-shaped garments. There 
are always three long seams down the centre of the back 
and these continue over the tournure. Instead of the side 
seams commencing in the shoulder-seam, they start like 
the centre one, from the back of the neck. Worth calls 
this revival the “pelisse Polonaise.” It somewhat resem- 
bles a gentleman’s double-breasted frock coat in shape. It 
is open plainly from the waist down the back, has pockct- 
flaps on the sides, and is fastened with buttons in front. 
Some are made of black brocaded silk, with facings on the 
collar, and cuffs of cardinal red silk, slight lines of the same 
on the'seams of the back ; others are of black, basket-woven 





natté silk, draped with a sash on the tournure. There is no 
decided shape yet popularized, but there is a strong attempt 
to bring Polonaises again into fashion. 

Eventna Dresses are composed of two or three mate- 
rials; the very richest brocades, damasks, and velvets, 
being used for middle-aged ladies. 

Lance Coats, very much like a man’s overcoat, are gain- 
ing favor. Tliey are long and wide, fall in: but very slightly 
to the waist, and are by‘no means graceful; but they are 
comfortable wear, they are so warm. They are fastened 
with a double row of very large gimp or silver buttons. 
The sleeves are wide enough to slip on easy, and the square 
pockets are sufficiently roomy to contain a book, a hand- 
kerchief, and a purse. They are trimmed either with wide 
braid or with fur, skunk being used on the coffee-colored 
cloth, and lynx on the silver-gray. The most stylish Ulsters 
reach to the feet, Large circular cloaks and long jackets, 
lined with fur, are also in vogue, Confections of all sorts 
show a decided increase in length. They are made of 
heavy Antwerp silks, (which are double-width,) also of 
Sicilienne and ordinary gros grains. They are lined with 
squirrel lock, and bordered with a black fox, or with black 
Alaska sable, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Warter-Proor Croak oF BLack AND RED PLarpy 
cut in a shawl shape, the round hood being sufliciently 
large to be worn comfortably over the head. Dress of any 
dark-brown cashmere. 

Fig. 1.—Warter-Proor Costume or Darx-Green.—The 
skirt and basque being trimmed with wide worsted braid. 
“Red Riding-Hood” of red flannel, pinked at the edges, 
and drawn with a bow of ribbon on the top. 

Fie. u1.—Dress ror A Youne Lapy.—It is of gray 
homespun, trimmed with checked homespun. The skirt is 
ornamented with two cross-bands of check, each terminat- 
ing with a point. At the back there is a plaiting of plain 
material. The tablier has three stripes of check down the 
front ; it terminates squarely at the back with a check sash. 
Jacket bodice, with pointed waistcoat. A band of check 
encircles the jacket. The sleeves have plain cuffs, with a 
pointed. band above. Gray felt hat, trimmed with a gray 
wing. 





NOTICES. 

4a~ In Remirtina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifa 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuan.ts J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

ay Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4a When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4@~ Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4a No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

Aa Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1875, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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